POEMS ON THE DEATHS OF 
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IN THE MADRID MANUSCRIPT 

OF SCYLITZES 


IHoR SEVCENKO 


HE five hundred and seventy-four miniatures of the de luxe Madrid 

manuscript of Scylitzes (Bzblioteca Nacional, Vitr. 26-2) still withhold 

the secret of their origin from the curiosity of scholars.1 Some scholars 
—myself included—are inclined to place the manuscript’s execution in the 
second half—or the third quarter—of the thirteenth century, but no one is 
quite sure of this dating, and the attribution to “‘about the year thirteen 
hundred’’ seems to be the safest.2 We are slightly better informed on the 
manuscript’s provenance, since we do know that toward the end of the fifteenth 
century it belonged to the Monastery of St. Savior at Messina,? but we are 
in the dark when it comes to tracing its earlier history and, most important, 
to identifying the milieu in which, or for which, the Scylitzes Matnitensis was 
produced. Art historians and other historians alike have been aware that, 
while some quires of the Maétritensis are illuminated in a Byzantine style, 
miniatures in other quires display Western traits in the imszgnza, the details of 
dress, and the postures of the Byzantine rulers whom they depict. At the same 
time, it has been observed that some miniaturists of the Matritensis show 
considerable familiarity with the vealia of Arabic dress, field equipment, and 
even architecture. These observations point to a milieu which was open to 
Byzantine, Western, and Islamic impulses simultaneously. Since by the 


1 For the best description of the manuscript, cf. José Maria F. Pomar, ‘‘El Scylitzes de la Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid,’’ Gladius, 3 (1964), 15-44; cf. also Agostino Pertusi, Leonzio Pilato fra Petrarca 
e Boccaccio, Civilta veneziana, Studi 16 (1964), 489 note 8, and Sebastian Cirac Estopafian, Shyllitzes 
Matritensis, I (Barcelona, 1965), esp. 15-27; 29-40 (a disappointing publication). This article is based 
on transcripts and photographs I made during my study of the Matritensis, undertaken on the initia- 
tive and in the company of Professor André Grabar in the fall of 1965. I wish to thank Professor 
Grabar for making this association possible; also the Reverend Don José Lopez de Toro, Head of the 
Manuscript Section of the Biblioteca Nacional, and Don José Maria Fernandez Pomar, its Librarian, 
for their generous assistance, the American Philosophical Society for subsidizing my trip to Madrid, 
and Professor Cyril Mango and Miss Vera von Falkenhausen for their helpful comments. The late 
Professor Romilly J. H. Jenkins, too, generously provided information, particularly concerning the 
correspondence of Nicholas Mysticus. 

2 C. de Boor, ““Weiteres zur Chronik des Skylitzes,’’ Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 14 (1905), 411, dated 
the Mairitensis to the thirteenth century; G. Millet (and André Grabar) to the fourteenth (cf. e.g., 
Catalogue des négatifs de la Collection chrétienne et byzantine fondée par Gabriel Millet, new ed. [Paris, 
1955], 35); Pomar, ‘‘E] Scylitzes...,”’ ibid., 37; and Cirac Estopafidn, ibid., 21-22, to some time 
between the third quarter of the twelfth and the second half of the thirteenth century. Professor 
Alexander Turyn, in a letter of January 8, 1969, pronounced himself for the last quarter or the very 
end of the thirteenth century ; Professor Herbert Hunger (oral communication) tentatively for ‘‘ca. 1300.”’ 

° Cf. this remark in the upper margin of fol. 9° of the Matritensis (the title page of the Chronicle): 
aUtn 1 BiBAos tréAet T(ts) TOU o(wTi)pos Lov(‘is) THs SiaKer(év)(ns) év TH dkpeoTnpicn Tod Aip(Ev)os Mecorv(ns). 
It was in the hands of Constantine Lascaris, who remained in Messina from 1466 until his death in 
1501. For details, cf. Pomar, ibid., 26 note 42, and 38. That from its beginnings in 1131 St. Salvatore 
in Messina possessed a considerable Greek library, including historical works, is attested from its 
typicon; cf. Giuseppe Cozza-Luzi, Patrum novae bibliothecae..., X, II (Rome, 1905), 125. Cf. also 
M. Arranz in Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 185 (1969), XXX-XXXII. | 

* Professor André Grabar, who offered a course on the Matritensis in 1965-66, spoke prudently 
of ‘‘apports certains, mais encore pas suffisamment élucidés, des arts musulman, d’une part, et occi- 
rer de l’autre.’’ Cf. Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, V@ section..., Ann., 74 (Paris, 1966-67) 


’ 
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fifteenth century the Matritensts was already in Messina, and since some 
parallels to the details of its miniatures appear in the chronicle of Peter of 
Eboli® and in a Greek manuscript coming perhaps from Reggio di Calabria or 
Sicily,® a Sicilian (or Neapolitan) court is a possible, if conjectural, candidate for 
a center which had either received, commissioned, or produced our manuscript. 

A Sicilian court; but which one? If the Matritensis does date from the 
second half or third quarter of the thirteenth century, then the search should 
turn, firstly, to Manfred (1250-1266), son of Frederic [I—that Manfred who 
was married to Helen, daughter of Michael II, the despot of Epirus; or, secondly, 
to Charles of Anjou (1266-1285). These two rulers may have been each other’s 
enemies, but both laid claim either to Greek lands or to Constantinople itself, 
and therefore may have felt the need for information on the realms they cov- 
eted; they may have welcomed the Scylitzes either as a wedding gift or as 
background material for an invasion plan.? However, our net should be cast 
wider. The Aragonese—with their matrimonial sights trained on Michael IX, 
son of Andronicus [J8’—should fall within it, as should various centers of the 
Latin Levant, and we should consider, too, Constantinople, Nicaea, even Arta. 
As yet, the uncertainties surrounding the Matritensis are too many to warrant 
anything but informed guesses.® 


5 The unique manuscript of Peter (d. before 1220) is Bernensis Latinus 120, parts of which are 
autograph. Thus, Peter’s miniatures are about a century older than those of the Matritensis. This is 
to be kept in mind in evaluating the comparisons in this note. For these comparisons, I used G. B. 
Siragusa, ed., Liber ad Honovem Augusti di Pietro da Eboli, tavole (Rome, 1905) [= P] and Cirac 
Estopafian, Skyllitzes... (as in note 1 supra) [= S]. Architecture: cf., on the one hand, P III, VII, 
XIX, XXIV, XXXI, XLV, XLVIII and S pp. 321 (= fol. 120"), 335 (= fol. 133"), 292 (= fol. 82"), 
349 (= fol. 145%) and, on the other hand, P XXVII and S p. 287 (= fol. 75v). Tents: cf. P XV, XVIII 
and S pp. 299 (= fol. 97"), 326 (= fol. 125v), 400 (= fol. 214"), 402 (= fol. 217"). Domed white head- 
gear of state (and ecclesiastical ?) officials: P III, VI, VII, XXXII, XXXIII and S pp. 256 (= fol. 
427), 257 (= fol. 42% and 43"), 315 (= fol. 114%), 216 (= fol. 115¥, 116"), 360 (= fol. 155%). Posture 
of rulers: cf. P XII, LII with, e.g., S pp. 313 (= fol. 113"), 317 (= fol. 116%). Boats and military 
standards: cf. P XXV and S p. 258 (= fol. 44"). Seats: P V and S p. 319 (= fol. 118%). Pendent lamps 
in oriental style: P III, IV, XI and S p. 350 (= fol. 145v> and 146"). Beds: PIX and S p. 396 (= 
fol. 209"). Cf. also P VI (entry of Matthew into Palermo’s archiepiscopal palace) and VIII (trumpeters), 
and S. p. 349 (= fol. 145rb) (entry of Nicephorus into the City). 

° Cf. the similar treatment of Byzantine imperial headgear in Marcianus Graecus 574 (a. 1175) 
and in S pp. 337 (= fol. 135"), 343 (= fol. 140%), 346 (= fol. 142%), 359 (= fol. 1547 and 154v), 392 
(= fol. 204") and 398 (= fol. 211%), respectively. The Calabrian or Sicilian provenience of the Mar- 
ctanus has been conjectured by R. Devreesse, Les manuscrits grecs de I’ Italie mévidionale [= Studi e 
Testi, 183] (Vatican City, 1955), 38 note 1. 

* On Charles of Anjou’s library at Castello dell’ Uovo in Naples, on foreign (Arabic) books there, 
and on Charles’s payments to translators of foreign books into Latin, to illuminators (of medical 
books), to calligraphers, and to binders, cf., e.g., G. del Giudice, Codice diplomatico del regno di Carlo 
I..., III (Naples, 1902), no. CIV = pp. 171-179. 

* Cf. C. Marinescu, ‘‘Tentatives de mariage de deux fils d’Andronic II Paléologue avec des princesses 
latines,’’ Revue historique du sud-est européen, 1 (1925), 139-143. 

* Seven manuscripts are copies, direct or indirect, of the Matritensis. Among them, one takes us 
back to San Salvatore di Messina—it is Ottobonianus 340, copied in 1534 by Joachim of Itala, a monk 
of that monastery, cf. G. Mercati, Per la storia dei manoscritti grect...dt varie badie basiliane d’Italia... 
[= Studi e Testi, 68] (Vatican City, 1935), 178 and note 1, and Devreesse, Les manuscrits... (as in 
note 6 supra), 12 note 8 and 43 note 2. Another of these manuscripts, Parisinus Suppl. Grec 305, 
dates from the year 1557 and was copied (where?) by the hand of John Damaskinos, a scribe hailing 
from the Venetian stronghold Coron in Messenia. Again, we are in the Latin sphere of influence. Cf. 
De Boor, ‘‘Weiteres...’’ (as in note 2 supra), 415-416. On the other hand, we know of twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century monks going to Constantinople from South Italy and returning with Greek manu- 
scripts from there. Cf., e.g., Pertusi, Leonzio Pilato... (as in note 1 supra), 499. 
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One peculiarity of the Madrid Scylitzes, however, leads us to a particular 
century, the tenth, and to a particular place, Constantinople. Within that part of 
the narrative which deals with the time span between the years 912 and 989, 
the manuscript contains eleven poems which, as far as they can be deciphered, 
deal with the deaths or murders of emperors or, in one case, of a general 
mistaken for an unsuccessful pretender to the throne who had the same name. 
Each of these poems is placed in the manuscript’s margin next to the text and 
miniature relevant, or considered relevant, to the deceased. 

The poems are as follows :!¢ 


I. Fol. 116%: Anonymous, On Emperor Leo VI. Published infra, pp. 194— 
195 and figs. 2 and 3. 
IT. Fol. 116v¥: Anonymous, On Emperor Leo VI. Published iz/fra, pp. 196- 
198 and figs. 2 and 3. 
III. Fol. 116v: Anonymous, On Emperor Leo VI. Published infra, pp. 201- 
205 and figs. 4, 5 and 6. 
Relevant text for I-III: Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium II, ed. 
I. Bekker, CSHB (Bonn, 1839), 274, 8-11; relevant miniatures: death 
of Leo VI (cf. fig. 1); Constantine VII and Alexander begin their rule. 
IV. Fol. 139": Symeon <Metaphrastes>, On Emperor Constantine VII. 
Published zufra, pp. 210-214 and figs. 8, 9, and 10. 
Relevant text: Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 337, 23-374, 5; relevant 
miniature: death of Constantine VII (fig. 7). 
V. Fol. 157": Anonymous, On Empress Theophano. I adduce the three 
dodecasyllables in extenso (cf. fig. 11): 


2TIXOL TIPOZ AYTHN THN GEO®ANQ) 


Ti xapyovtyy goxnkas év Kaipd pdvou; 
CAUTT|V KATOIKTEelonoov oUTTEp ExAdTINS 
Kai Kepdos oiktpov evipes Ek MIAN LaTOOV. 


Relevant text: Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 375, 7-19; relevant minia- 
ture: Theophano secretly letting Tzimisces, hoisted in a basket, and 
his accomplices into the Boukoleon (?) palace (fig. 11). 

VI. Fol. 157": ¢ John Geometres?>, On Nicephorus Phocas; twenty-seven 
dodecasyllables. Title: ’EmtuuBia eis t(Ov) BaciA(éa) Nixnodpov. Inc.: “Os 


e(os). Published on six occasions.“ 


10 The only discussion of the poems as a whole is that of de Boor, ‘‘Weiteres...”’ (as in note 2 
supra), 412-414 (titles, incipits). Mere mention of the poems’ existence in Pomar, ‘‘El Scylitzes...’’ 
(as in note 1 supra), 25 and note 39. 

1. C, B. Hase in his edition of Leo Diaconus (Bonn), 453; Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 378; Th. Preger, 
Inscriptiones Graecae metricae... (Leipzig, 1891), 23-24 = no. 28; S. G. Mercati, ‘‘Note d’epigrafia 
bizantina, 10: Epigramma di Giovanni Geometra sulla tomba di Niceforo Foca,” Bessarione, 37 
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Relevant text: Cedrenus, Hzst. II (Bonn), 376, 9-21; relevant min- 
iature: murder of Nicephorus. 

VII. Fol. 157": Anonymous, On Nicephorus Phocas; four dodecasyllables.” 
Title: Absent. Inc.: "A9Go0v alya — — — — — — — . Des.: Tov poAuver kal 
ToToy — — — —. Unpublished.® 

Relevant text: Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 376, 9-21; relevant min- 
lature: scene of Nicephorus’ murder. 

VIII. Fol. 157": Anonymous, On Nicephorus Phocas; three dodecasyl- 
lables.4 Title: ’EmtuuBia... Inc.: ‘QO mWAhv yuvaikds TéAAX 5 Nixn — —. 
Des.: Bouat yuvaiwds — — — — — — — . Unpublished. 

Relevant text and miniature: as in no. VII. 

IX. Fol. 157": Anonymous, On Nicephorus Phocas; fourteen (? ) dodecasyl- 
lables. Title: “Etepo.. Inc.: “Ov otk € — — — — — — — — — 
Des.: illegible. Unpublished. 

Relevant text and miniature: as in no. VII. 

X. Fol. 159: Anonymous, On John Tzimisces. I adduce the seven dodeca- 

syllables 1m extenso (cf. fig. 12): 


2TIXOL El2 TON BAZIAEA IWANNHN TON TZIMIZKHN 


Kiver Kart” éySpdov Se€iav thy OrAitiv 
Tv Expavas aipati Sixaiou tréAau, 
Kal unyavais eExTIAAov ESvn Kal TrdAEls, 
5 Kal Thy Tovnody EKTIAAOV ouvauAlay, 
undev KAatreis KkTOSEv eis &veo Adyov. 
ou pev BpoTos TrepuKas’ oF oSévEIs> B’SAws [read: Sues ?] 
T Uno fF Seou oo1 F TrpooKaTHypEVHY TF Biav.té 


(1921), 158-162 (on p. 162, Mercati declared that the reading of line 23 in the Matritensis ‘‘non 
liquet ;’’ it is: lows trotjoet tatta Kai teéyer udvn); G. Soyter, Byzantinische Dichtung [= Kommen- 
tierte griechische und lateinische Texte, 6] (Heidelberg, 1930), 25-6; idem, Byzantinische Dichtung 
[= Texte und Forschungen zur byzantinisch-neugriechischen Philologie, 28] (Athens, 1938), 41-2 
(Soyter’s texts are reprints from Mercati.). Poem VI was translated into Russian by V. Vasil’evskij, 
““Russko-vizantijskie otryvki, II...,’’ reprinted in his Trudy, 2 (1909), 114-115. The attribution of 
Poem VI to John Geometres, and the latter’s identification with John, metropolitan of Melitene, 
goes back to Vasil’evskij, ibid., 115. J. Darrouzés, ‘‘Inventaire des épistoliers byzantins du X@ siécle,”’ 
keevue des études byzantines, 18 (1960), 120, questions it; and in his forthcoming edition of Geometres’ 
poems, Dr. Armin Hohlweg (Munich) brackets our Poem VI for lack of proof of its authorship. 

2 The text is too damaged to be read in ordinary light. In the second line, I read, Agovto(s) 
UmTrvacovTo(s) é£v§ — — — —. 

78 The indication ‘‘unpublished”’ means that a poem’s first line does not appear as published either 
in P. Ch. Baur’s Initia Patrum Graecorum [= Studi e Testi, 180 and 181] or in the handwritten 
incipitarium started under the guidance of Cardinal Giovanni Mercati, and available to scholars at 
the Vatican Library. I wish to thank Monsignor Paul Canart, Scriptoy of that Library, for checking 
the incipits of our poems against those of Mercati’s incipitarium. 

4 Text badly erased. In the second line, I read mé&o(ns) kpataév yiis — — — — — — — 

*° Text barely legible. In line 2, I read &v ovx éxpdBno(ev) (probably wrong, since a block of seven 
syllables is required); in line 3, év Sucyeveis Epprtrov; in line 4, ws mp; in line 5, — — 9ad; in line 6, 
— ev yuvarko(s); in line 7, — dv pddayyos d&trpdorto(s) év udats; in line 8 (which, like lines 9 and 10, 
seems to contain two dodecasyllables), trot 16 Eé<vov)>; in line 9 dv K(al) AiSav — — — érpeue — — 
and — 16 tpimi\ xe; in line 10, év tn; line 11 is illegible. 

16 This last line is obscure. Should one read CAcw instead of urpo, i.e., ‘‘wrath of God,” and under- 
stand the last two lines to mean: ‘‘You are mortal: you are not able to withstand <the consequences 
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Relevant text: Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 380, 3-381, 5; relevant 
miniature: Tzimisces crowned by Patriarch Polyeuctus, who had pre- 
viously obtained Theophano’s removal (cf. the ‘‘blameworthy cohabita- 
tion”’ of line 5). 

XI. Fol. 182”: Anonymous, On a Bardas, called in the title Bardas Phocas. 
I adduce the eleven dodecasyllables 7 extenso (cf. fig. 13): 


2TIXOI El THN TEAEYTHN ®WKA TOY BAPAA 


Kai Bapdas ade Tv TeAcuTaiav Yevel 
ooATIIYYyos TXT, 65 OTPATNHY dV Ev Wayas 
KATEOTPATTYEL KAI TTAIGV Kal BapBapov: 

D GAA’ Tt vdoos TOV &vEpa BapBapoupEvN 

TpPOs Thy O50v KaTéoyxe TH éevavTiay, 
Kal TOUS veoyvous Traidas MppavICpEevOUS, 
BiokAoTrouca Kai 100 Tis NBs, éxel. 
dv oULBIos AaBoUoa Tis Kejtns a&trvouv 

10 & Td&v Tévev dvijwe TU Kal, SaKpVOIS 
Aovoaoa, Sarte1, cuULBoAov owTnpias 
TOV elkOvenv YOAWATA TOUS OETTTOUS TUTTOUS. 


Text considered relevant: Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 445; miniature 
considered relevant: scene of Bardas Phocas’ death. 


The epitaph’s hero cannot have been the famous pretender, Bardas Phocas, 
who died in the Spring of 989 and is depicted on the miniature of fol. 182v. 
The Bardas of the epitaph—we do not know for sure whether his family name 
was indeed Phocas, since the latter appears only in the title—died from an 
illness, vdoos BapBapoupévn (line 5), which felled him in Crete: at least it is from 
there that his wife is said to have brought his body (line 9); as for Bardas 
Phocas the pretender, he died in mysterious circumstances—of a stroke, a fall 
from a horse, a secret wound, or of poisoning—on the field of battle near 
Abydos. Furthermore, the Bardas of the epitaph left “newborn children,”’ 
veoyvous Traidas (line 7). Bardas Phocas had been Dux Chaldiae and a fatricius 
—that is, a grown man—before 969,!” and would hardly have left orphans of 
tender age twenty years later. 


of> the violence which God in his wrath might make descend upon you? Professor Mango conjectures 
yeivor. As for the author of Poems VII-X, John Geometres, who probably wrote Poem VI, is a 
possible candidate. This, however, is a mere guess, based on the fact that John did write several 
poems on Nicephorus and Tzimisces (cf. note 95 infra), on the quasi identity of the last line of Poem 
VI with the first line of Poem VIII, and on the occurrence of Ai9wv... and — 1 tprmhyer in Poem 
IX, 9. This three-cubit stone reappears as a refrain of sorts in John Geometres, cf. Migne, PG, 106, 
col. 940AB.—Cf., on the other hand, the occurrence of Tp d&verrrer (cf. XI, 10), ‘‘arouses, excites,”’ 
in Symeon Logothete’s epitaph on Stephen Lecapenus, ed. Vasil’evskij, ‘‘Dva nadgrobnyx...” (as 
in note 57 imfra), 578, 8-9. A further note of caution: the manuscript evidence collected by Dr. Hohl- 
weg for his forthcoming edition of Geometres shows no incipits identical with those of Poems VII-X. 
17 Cf. e.g., Leo Diaconus, Hist. (Bonn), 96, 8-11. 
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Neither of the two other Bardae Phocae known to me from the tenth century 
—the father and the son of Emperor Nicephorus—meets the conditions re- 
quired by the epitaph. When Nicephorus’ father Caesar Bardas died (969), he 
was more than ninety,!8 an age at which one does not sire veoyvous traiSas; and 
when Nicephorus’ son Bardas was accidentally killed by a spear, he was just 
at the age of puberty!’—too young to have children; in any case, no vocos 
BapBapoupévn was involved in his demise. 

The Bardas of our epitaph was a soldier who died, possibly in bed, on the 
island of Crete; if so, his death would most likely have occurred after 961, the 
year of Crete’s reconquest by the Empire; however, Bardas’ participation in 
the Cretan expeditions of 911, 949, or 961 cannot be excluded, since véao0s Bap- 
Bapoupévn of line 5 may also mean “mortal illness caused by Barbarians,’’ that 
is, death at the hands of the Saracens. 

Although we are unable to identify our Bardas, we can envisage the setting 
of his epitaph. It was located near or on his tomb: it is ‘“‘here,’’ 8 (line 2), 
that Bardas is awaiting the trumpet of the Last Judgment. His widow had a 
scene or scenes depicted near the tomb, for the sake of her deceased husband’s 
salvation (lines 10-11). We may visualize a sarcophagus in an arcosolium, the 
latter containing figures of, say, Christ, the Virgin, and Bardas. I imagine 
that our epitaph was placed either on the sarcophagus itself or in the arcoso- 
lium.?° 


All eleven poems of the Matritensis were entered on its margins by the main 
scribe of the original part of the manuscript. Thus, they were copied into the 
Maitritensis from its immediate model. It is more difficult to say how the poems 
found their way onto the margins of that model or of its antecedents. Proof 
that at least several of the poems could not simply have been inspired by the 
main text of Scylitzes shall be offered in section four, where we discuss the 
dates of Poems I-IV. Here I shall take this proof for granted and suggest that 
at some time an interested reader of Scylitzes introduced, at points which he 
considered appropriate, epitaphs culled from a separate book of funerary epi- 
grams on emperors and on great men. This hypothetical book was very likely 
compiled in Constantinople, since whoever wrote the title of Poem IV knew 
that Symeon was magister and stratiotikos ‘‘now,” and was thus aware of 
the latest moves on the bureaucratic and aulic ladder. In addition to texts, 
the postulated book may have drawn, directly or indirectly, on monuments 


18 Cf. Leo Diaconus, ibid., 83, 16-18. 

1° Cf. Leo Diaconus, 1bid., 40, 23-41, 7; Cedrenus, His#., II (Bonn), 351, 17-19. 

2° For ninth-century formal parallels to Bardas’ epitaph, cf. the funerary epigrams by Theodore 
of Studios, using the device &e in the first line, e.g., nos. CXI, 1; CXIII, 1; CXV, 1 (cf. also CXVI, 
2 and CXVII, 4: tijSe), ed. P. Speck, Theodoros Studites, Jamben auf verschiedene Gegenstande [= 
Supplementa Byzantina, I] (Berlin, 1968), 289, 292, 295; 297, 298. The device is antique, cf. G. Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus... (Berlin, 1878), no. 592; Anthologia Palatina, VII, 231; 616; 746. 
For a conceptual parallel to lines 1-2, cf. Theodore of Studios, CXIV, 8-9: &n [read Be or Si] 
TESATITE TTPOGHEVOOV Tiv TLEpav, | év Firep H§e1 Xpiotds els ma&vtev Kpiow, ed. Speck, ibid., 293.—On By- 
zantines collecting material for an edition of epigrams from inscriptions, and on Theodore’s having 
actually put his epigrams on stone, cf. Speck, ibid., 57; 66-68; 250-251 (against A. D. Komines, as 
in note 55 infra). 
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as well; Poem XI on Bardas may have found its way into it from the tomb or 
from a copy of the funerary inscription. The fusion between our poems and 
the Chronicle of Scylitzes could in theory have occurred wherever two texts— 
the hypothetical book of epigrams and the Scylitzes itself—and one historically 
minded bookman were simultaneously available; in practice, Constantinople 
again is the best candidate as the place where such a meeting might have 
come about.” 


3 


Among the poems of the Matritensis, the first four form a group apart. The 
first three of these deal with Leo VI’s death and are thus a thematic unit; the 
fourth, on the death of his son Constantine VII, shows significant stylistic 
similarities with the first three; all four are written in politic verse, while all 
the other poems of the manuscript are in dodecasyllables. The rest of this 
article will be devoted to an edition and translation with commentary of the 
first four poems of the Matntensis. 

The editor’s task is straightforward; it consists of giving a normalized trans- 
cription of what we read in the margins of the manuscript and of proposing a 
few conjectures.” This is so, because, with the exception of one eighteenth- 
century witness,”* inaccessible to me, the Matritenszs is the source for the four 
other Scylitzes manuscripts which contain some of our poems; they are its 
direct, or indirect, apographa.*® 


21 Poems written by the main scribe of the original part of the manuscript: this is the primera mano 
in the system of Pomar, ‘‘El Scylitzes...’’ (as in note 1 supra), 18-20 and the primer escriba of Cirac 
Estopafian, Skyllitzes... (as in note 1 supra), 25. De Boor, ‘‘Weiteres...’’ (as in note 2 supra), 412, 
ascribes the verses to the illuminator. There is no need to multiply hands, for the illuminator and the 
main scribe are the same person; in any case, the main scribe and the copyist of the poems are the 
same: cf. the identical treatment of x, x, a and of the combination §1 by both of them.— Juxtaposition 
of text and poems, postulated for the model of our manuscript: this was not the only act of its kind, 
as it is also attested in a manuscript independent from the tradition represented by the Maitritensis. 
Marcianus Gr. VII, 12, fol. 355¥ inserts the epitaph of Basil II into the Scylitzes text at a spot cor- 
responding to Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 480, 8. For the Marcianus, cf. de Boor, ‘‘Weiteres...” (as 
in note 2 supra), 427-428; Mercati, ‘‘Note...’’ (as in note 11 supra), 140-142; E. Mioni, Codices 
Graect Manuscripti Bibliothecae Divi Marci Venetiarum..., II (1960), 27-28; For the text of the 
epitaph of Basil II, cf. Mercati, zbid., 141-142. 

22 Except for cases which could have a bearing on the text itself or on the manuscript’s provenience, 
errors of itacism or quantity (e.g., II, 39 trapopytioas; IV, 1 d&ompiins; IV, 28 peryferar; IV, 42 
xopilopei), wrong accents (e.g., ITI, 57 Kevotavtivos; III, 63 ods for ots; IV, 18 dxtivas), or breathings 
(e.g., III, 20 éAoupyi&:; III, 27 és) have not been recorded in the apparatus. As a rule, parts of words 
cut off, in the process of rebindings, at the beginnings and ends of some verses have been tacitly re- 
stored. Only the two doubtful cases (III, 45; IV, 67) have been mentioned in the apparatus. 

8 This witness is Athens, Kolybas Library (Movceiov A. AoBépSou) 199, XVIII century, fol. 22r— 
22¥ (?), which contains 32 (?) lines of Poem II and (the whole?) Poem I, the beginning of which is 
transmitted in the form similar to Poem III, 3-4. Cf. Sp. P. Lambros, KatéAoyos té&v KeSixeyv Tév év 
“ASivais BiBAIoSnKav tA Tis "ESvixijs. F’. KeoSixes BiBAIoSAKns *AdeElou KoAuB&, in Néos ‘EAAnvopvijoov, 
16 (1922), 113, and A. Pertusi, Constantino Porfirogenito De Thematibus... [= Studi e Testi, 160] 
(Vatican City, 1952), 15 and note 1. I was not able to obtain a microfilm of the Athens manuscript. 

24 Ambrosianus C 247 inf. (= Martini-Bassi, Catalogus..., II, no. 892); Berolinensis Graecus 234 
(= Phillippicus 1637); Marcianus Graecus 605 (= Zanetti-Bongiovanni, Graeca D. Marci Biblio- 
theca..., 313); Ottobontanus Graecus 361. 

*6 This has been shown by de Boor, ‘‘Weiteres...’’ (as in note 2 supra), 412; 414-415. 
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Elz AEONTA TON BAZIAEA 


Adte por Sptyvous &5ovti pevoai nydas SaKpvoov, 
KAQUoOPa TOV SeoTroTHV Hou, Ipnvijow you Tov OIAov. - 
TOUTO fT] HATAUIOTNS. 


Ti por oTUyvaceis TAte, Ti Copepov &vioxels; 
TavTWS, OT1 TOV Agovta Tov d&vaKkTa ov PAETTEIS. 
TOUTO 7) MATAUIOTNS. 


Ti pol, oeAtyn, EorKas vuKTl peAavoopevn; 
TAVTOS, OT TOV TAlov Tov Agovta ov BAétrels. 
TOUTO 1) HATOAIOTNS. 


Ti por Kai TOAOS A&vaoTpOS a&Itd vepdsv orIAd&os; 
ToXA AiPas EruKveoce SaKpUEV Tov alPéoa. 
tis yep 6 uh Spnvijoas; 


“Mc& Tov gwogdpov fAiov,” KUKAOS oEAtvns Eltrev, 
“ASedov Tov UTrépyAuKuy axputy Agovta BAétreiv.”’ 
TOUTO T] PATAIETTS. 


“Mc& tous xSovious &travtas,”’ Copepds “AiSng eltrev, 
“Sti yor Aécov trpdapos FASev, ovK avTIAgyo.” 
TOUTO 1) HaTOUdTNS. 


BoAAete yoous, BaAAeTe, SdKpuI LEUlyHevous: 
SAov Tov T&pov TrAoaTE Thv éudv oTevaryydtoov. 
TA WAVTA LATALOTNS. 


VARIAE LECTIONES: M = Matritensis, Vitr. 26-2. 
15 UrépyAunu éyxunvy M =. 20 ydous scripsi, cf. Poema III, 72: mévous M 


FONTES ET LOCI PARALLELI: 


fy woroudtns: cf. Eccl. 4:4; 8; 16; 5:9; 6:2; 9; 7:7; 8:10: 14 


cf. ad 4 
cf. ad 4 
3:19; 12:8, 


1 Adte—4 patoidtns: cf. Poema III, 3-5 4 tovto 


7 TOUTO 1) UL: 


10 toto 7 u.: cf. ad 4 16 TOUTO 7) u.: Cf. ad 4 19 totto #4 u.: 
22 ta TavTa paroudtns: cf. Ps. 38 (39):5; Eccl. 1:2; 14; 2:11: 17: 
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Translation 


ON LEO THE EMPEROR 


Provide me, when I sing my dirge, Methinks the rising flow of tears 
With springs of tears o’erflowing ; Condensed the ether’s thinness; 
I shall bewail the Lord of mine, For who has not lamented ? 
Lament my friend’s departure. 
O vanity triumphant! “By Sun’s light-bringing radiance,” 
Moon’s orb was heard declaring 
5 O Sun, why is thy face in gloom, 15. “I wish I still could look upon 
Thy rise in mists enveloped ? My sweetest Master Leo.” 
Methinks, because no longer doth O vanity triumphant! 
Thine eye behold Lord Leo. 
O vanity triumphant! “By all who fill the nether world,” 
Chimed in the gloomy Hades, 
O Moon, why art thou like unto “T don’t deny that Leo came 
The black night’s deepest To me before his hour.”’ 
darkness ? O vanity triumphant! 
Methinks, because no longer dost 
Thou see our sun, Lord Leo. 20 Send forth, send forth a wailing cry, 
10 O vanity triumphant! With bitter sobs commingled, 
Let Leo’s sepulchre be fraught 
Why is the sky without a star, With my sad lamentations. 
With stormy clouds cast over? All is vanity’s kingdom. 
Commentary 


Date: before 913? (For discussion, cf. pp. 222-225 infra.) For chronicle 
accounts of the death of Leo VI (May 11, 912), cf. Theoph. Cont., Hist. (Bonn), 
377, 12; Leo Gramm., Hist. (Bonn), 285, 10; Symeon Mag., Hist. (Bonn), 715, 
14; Georg. Mon. Cont., Hist. (Bonn), 871, 1; Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 274, 4; 
Scylitzes, Mair. Vitr. 26-2, fol. 116% (11 June 912!); Zonaras, Hist. III (Bonn), 
455, 7. Cf. R. J. H. Jenkins, ‘The Chronological Accuracy of the ‘Logothete’ 
for the Years A.D. 867-913,’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 19 (1965), esp. 105-106. 


Meter: Seven strophes, each made up of a couplet in politic verse followed 
by a refrain consisting of the second half of the politic verse. 


2 mnyas Soxpeov: For a parallel, cf. epitaph III (by Symeon Metaphrastes?) 
on Christopher (d. 931), son of Romanus Lecapenus, ed. Leo Sternbach, 
“Christophorea,’’ Fos, 5 (1899), 7-21, cf. esp. 18, 10: xpouvous fuiv Savelcorre 
TEPOS KEvwoiv Saxpuwv. Cf. 7bid., line 35: SuBpo1 SaKxpvoov Aéovtes. 
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5-6 ti... HAs... Copepdv dvioxeis: Cf. epitaph II, ed. Sternbach (as in com- 
mentary to line 2), 17, 41-42: pwopdpos (= sun) étrvouv ce PAétroov KaTepEAaiveTo 
Loge | Tras yap tvéoxeto PAgtelv Gov SUvavTos év TH ThE; 

5-12: The whole of Nature takes part in bewailing Leo’s death. 

8-9 ceAtvn, Zorxas vuKtl peAavoopévn: The moon no longer reflects the rays 
of that earthly sun, the Emperor; cf. epitaph III, ed. Sternbach (as in com- 
mentary to line 2), 18, 29-30: yopds cotépwyv KéxpuTrtai Truposvelv thy éotrépav | &K 
cou yap e&aveilovto TO dds Tis Sadouyias. 

12 Aipas érruKveoce SaKpUwv tov alfépa: The clouds covering the sky are but 
the condensation of the tears shed by mankind, rising (as vapor) to the sky.— 
On the (imperfect) definition vépos tUxveois &épos, cf. Aristotle, Topica, VII. 8, 
p. 149b29. On the air (not ether) turning into a tUxvwo USaThd5n, cf. idem, 
Meteorologica III. 3, p. 372b31. On rain as rising condensation of vapor, cf. 
e.g., Psellos De Omnifaria Doctrina, § 140 = pp. 72-73, ed. Westerink, with 
indication of sources. 

14 pwopdpov AHAiov: For pwopdpos = sun, cf. commentary to lines 5-6 supra 
and epitaph III, ed. Sternbach (as in commentary to line 2), 19, line 49: yv9o1 
Pwopdopoyv AEyouo! vekpois KaTAKAIOT Val. 


IT | 
TINAZ AOPOYS EINE AEWN O BAZIAEY= TEAEYTOIN 


“Tov Kwvotavtivov, Séo1rota Kal GSEAQE, GS TEKVOV, 
Gs OTTAcYyXVOV, Gs KapSiav cou Trepi9aATrE Kal oKétTE.’’ 
® Ipryvoov EytrAeoi Adyor. 


> “ei ti kal wrafcas éo€a, undevds pvqnv AGBns: 
ov yap Travtl TO AtyovTi eis udTHV OUvNTElySny.”’ 
® Jptvoov eutrAeoi Adyo. 


“Spas ef Kal EAUTrHOA, KaIpds vUV &piévan, 
& yap xwpiloov EotnKke Sdvartos dar’ &AATACov.” 
10 ® Jprvoov eutrAcoi Adyo. 


“oi poPepol traptotnoav étactal THy mpaySévtwv: 
oipol, oipo1, Tis yévouai; ovSels yep 6 oikteipoov.”’ 
® Sprvoov éutrAeoi Adyot. 


“ti por éoSt\5 TrOAUYpucOS; Trou TH OTEUUATOOV KGAAN; 
15 oxi Gs xdpTos &traca 1 Tév &vSpdTrOV 56£a;”’ 
® Spryveov, © otevayydtoov. 


“Ti BaciAels TrOAVOABos, Ti trévns, TL Suvdotns; 


ou Kad’ ExdoTHy EAeyov Ta rd&vTO MATAIOTNS;”’ 
® Iptivoov EutrAeo1 Adyot. 
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20 *Aoitrov gASE, & SEotroTta, Kai &5eApov d&orréLou" 
‘ouK &5eApov Autpoutai’ yap, Baoideus GAAos En.” 
® trévSous, © Spnvedias. 


“éASete kal Seocktrovtes tou tepou Koitdévos, 
OUKET! TH Kupian yap Evol Siaxoveite.”’ 
25 ® trev9ous, ® Sonvedias. 


“pidayade tapdoSnt trapSéve kai BorSer 

év oudevl yap EoynKka étépw tas éAtribdas. 

olSas, See, Ta KpUCA, ETa&LEIS T&S KapSias: 
c&utiSes pou tois rraicpaot tis tiotews Td Léov. 

30 vie pou, odlou Atovta otxét yap Secon, 
vig, 51° Ov UaKpUvopal TraTpds ToU ovpaviou. 
TEKVOV ELOV YAUKUTATOV, Tov &EAMdv Lou EEEIs 
yeTa Jeov MIAcyaSov Tratépa Kai SeorrdtHv. 
OUKETL, TEKvov, BAEYw oe, OUKETI TEPIAGBoo, 

35 oUKETI &ryKOAiowpal TO pds THv dpSaAydv pou. 
dota Kai SEpya Scare, f) oxp§ yap tpoeppwn: 
cveu capKds 6 Tapos ye SéyeTar Baotléa. 

TH TAaMe éerrypawate: ‘Aéwv évSd5e Keita, 
© WOvos UTrep A&vSpaTrov Tov Jedv Trapopyicas.”” 


40 pépvnoSe tré&vtes, pénvnoSe Agovtos tou SeoTré TOU" 
Sayate kal Spnvioate kai tévtote Spnveite. 
® Spryvev, ofov Td TéAos. 


erm em re ce te ee 


VARIAE LECTIONES: 2 dSeAgé scripsi: d5eApdv M 6 ouverrelySnv] ouvntySiv 
M: an ovwtxSnv scribendum? 12 tis] an ti scribendum? 14 %9ns M 
22 wévSous scripsi: tév9os M = 23 Sepérrovtas M = 25 trév9ous scripsi: mévS0s M 
29 Céewv M 30 odtov scripsi: ole M 37 Séyete M 


FONTES ET LOCI PARALLELI: 15 os ydptos—Sd€a: cf. Ps. 102 (103):15; 36 
(37):2; 101 (102):11 18 t& wévta patodtns: cf. ad Poema I, 22 21 ovx &&eA- 
pov AutpouTat: cf. Ps. 48 (49):7 28 olSas—xapSias: cf. Ps. 43 (44):21; 7:9; 138 
(139):23; I Chron. 28:9; 29:7; Jer. 17:10 31 woxptvouon tatpds: cf. Ps. 72 
(73):27; 118 (119):150; Theod. Studita, Ep. II. 84, Migne, PG. 99, 1325C; 
Vita Euthymiui, 1:19 = 2, 31, ed. de Boor; Symeon Magister, Hist. (Bonn), 
700, 2 36 * o&p€ yap trpoeppin: cf. Poema, III, 52 ptouc odpxes Gtracai: cf. 
Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 273, 14-15. 
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Translation 


WORDS WHICH LEO PRONOUNCED ON HIS DEATHBED 


“My lord and brother, Constantine 
As your own child do cherish; 

Protect from harm and shelter him 
As your own heart and entrails.”’ 
O words, with dirges heavy! 


“Tf I was guilty of some faults, 
Remand them to oblivion, 

For not by each accuser’s words 
To vain deeds was I prompted.”’ 
O words, with dirges heavy! 


“Should I indeed have caused you 
grief, 
Now is the time to pardon. 
For Death, alas, is standing by 
The two of us to sever.” 
O words, with dirges heavy! 


“The grim inquirers have arrived 
My past deeds to examine; 

Woe unto me, what shall I do, 
For no one shows me pity.”’ 
O words, with dirges heavy! 


“What use is my gold-threaded robe, 
Gone is my diadem’s splendor. 
Is not all human glory like 
Unto the grass that withers ?”’ 
O dirges, O lamentings! 


‘““What is a king exceeding rich ? 
A pauper? Man of power? 
Did I not every day affirm: 
‘All is vanity’s kingdom ?’”’ 
O words, with dirges heavy! 


“Well,then, My Lord,approach and bid 
Farewell to thine own brother. 
For ‘brother,’ quoth the other king, 
“Redeemeth not’ his sibling.”’ 
O grief, O lamentation! 


25 


30 


35 


40 


“Approach ye worthy servitors, 
The sacred chamber tending, 
No longer shall ye wait on me 
As your own lord and master.”’ 
O grief, O lamentation! 


“Stand by, O Virgin, lend Thine aid, 
Benevolently grant it; 
To no one else did I entrust 
My hopes of sure salvation. 
O God, Thou know’st man’s secrets 
all, 
Their hearts dost Thou examine: 
My burning faith put on the scales, 
To counterweigh my vices. 
Farewell, my son, no longer shalt 
Thou see thy father Leo, 
O son, through whom I am removed 
From heav’nly Father’s presence. 
My sweetest child, my brother shall 
To thee be, after Jesus, 
The most benevolent of lords, 
The best of loving fathers. 
No longer do I see thee, child, 
No longer shall I hold thee; 
No longer hold thee in my arms, 
The lightray of my eyesight. 
Mere skin and bones put in the grave: 
My flesh has ere now wasted; 
The grave receives an emperor, 
None of his flesh remaining. 
Upon my tomb these words inscribe: 
‘Lord Leo lies hereunder; 
Alone, he roused the wrath of God 
Much more than any mortal.’”’ 


Remember one, remember all, 
The humble ruler Leo: 
Return him to the earth, bewail 
And grieve for him forever, 

O sorrowful conclusion! 
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Commentary 
Date: before 913? (For discussion, cf. pp. 222-225 infra). 


Meter: (a) Eight strophes, each made up of a couplet in politic verses, fol- 
lowed by a refrain in Byzantine anacreontic;%* (b) fourteen politic verses; 
(c) one strophe made up of a politic couplet and a refrain in Byzantine ana- 
creontic. 


1: The title indicates that Poem II is an ethopowa.?” The usual form of the 
title would be tivas dv eitro: (or simply eitor) Adyous Aéwv Bacirels teAceuTdv. A 
poem under an almost identical ‘‘ethopoetic’’ title, tivas &v eltre Adyous TeAcuTASY 
Aéwv 6 Baoidels, did once stand in the Barberinianus Graecus 310 (olim 246); 
its title alone has been preserved among sixty-seven titles of poems listed in 
the manuscript’s table of contents.”® All the five poems of the Barberini index 
whose text has been preserved are in anacreontics.” Thus, it is most likely 
that the Barberini poem tivas &v ele Adyous...Agov... was written in anacre- 
ontics as well, and that, in spite of the near identity of titles, it was different 
from ours. 

2: I change ddeApdv to d&SeAgé. For a formal parallel, cf. Letter 104, 1-2 by 
Symeon Metaphrastes, ed. J. Darrouzeés, Epistoliers byzantins du Xe stécle 
(Paris, 1960), 159: SéotroT& you Kai &beApé. Consequently, I take this verse to 
be addressed to Leo’s blood brother Alexander (b. 872; ruled May 12, 912- 
June 6, 913). This is the simplest attribution. That doubt should persist at 
all is due to the information that the Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus (901-907: 
912-925), Leo VI’s classmate at Photius’ school, had been the future Emperor's 
Setos adeApes, “‘adopted brother’’—this according to Vita Euthymit,®° a con- 
temporary source—and to the consideration that, being a prelate, he could 
very appropriately have been addressed as Seomdétns. Nicholas, no less than 
Alexander, had been “‘sinned against” and ‘‘aggrieved”’ by Leo (cf. Poem II, 
5 and 8).*! Moreover, according to one version of what happened during Leo’s 
last illness, the Emperor reconciled himself with the Patriarch on his deathbed, 
and endowed him again with administrative powers. This version, however 
trustworthy, is roughly contemporary with the events themselves, since it 


*6 Cf. Th. Nissen, ‘‘Die byzantinischen Anakreonteen,” Sitzungsberichte dey Bayerischen Akad. der 
Wiss., Philos.-hist. Abteilung, Heft 3 (1940), passim. One should perhaps speak simply of eight- 
syllable verses rather than of anacreontics. This is the terminology adopted by J. Koder in the 
chapter Die Metvik. Der Achtsilber, being a part of the Preface to his forthcoming edition of the Hymns 
by Symeon the Younger, the Theologian. I am indebted to Dr. Koder for kindly putting his typescript 
at my disposal and to Professor Herbert Hunger for acting as intermediary. 

7 On this type of progymnasma, cf. G. Reichel, Quaestiones progymnasmaticae (Leipzig, 1909), 75-88. 

*° Cf. Pietro Matranga in Spicilegium Romanum, IV (Rome, 1840), esp. p. XX XIX; cf. also P. 
Maas, ‘‘Literarisches zu der Vita Euthymii,”’ BZ, 21 (1912/13), 437, and Nissen, ‘‘Die byzantinischen. . .”’ 
(as in note 26 supra), 57-58. 

29 For editions and discussion, cf. Nissen, ibid., 71-73. 

8° II, 25 = ed. de Boor, 6; = ed. Karlin-Hayter, Byzantion, 25-27 (1955-57), 16, 31. 

i Example: suspecting Alexander of plotting against him, Leo took away his wife and disgraced 
him, cf. Vita Euthymii IX, 19 = ed. de Boor, p. 29; = ed. Karlin-Hayter, ibid., 60, 21-24. 
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appears in Nicholas’ own correspondence* and in a document purporting to 
have been Leo’s last will; it is also recorded by a Patriarchal catalogue*4 
and by the tenth-century Patriarch of Alexandria, Eutychios.* If the Seomrétns 
of Poem II, 2 and 20 were Nicholas, this poem would be another early piece 
of the same dossier. However, we must discard this interpretation. In the first 
place, the sources, even those friendly to Nicholas, are silent on his having 
been entrusted with the task of protecting the boy Constantine before Leo VI’s 
death on May 11, 912; Nicholas’ regency—which he had to share with others— 
did not begin until Alexander’s death on June 6, 913. In the second place, if 
verses 2 and 20 of Poem II are addressed to Alexander, the poem itself can be 
better articulated; it falls into two main parts: lines 2-22, at the beginning 
of which the dying Emperor asks Alexander to protect his son Constantine; 
and lines 30-42, at the beginning of which the same Emperor tells Constantine 
that Alexander will protect him. Should &&eApov be the correct reading, two 
interpretations are conceivable: (a) if Alexander is the person addressed, the 
meaning of the line must be “‘Constantine, thy colleague in office,’’ “‘co-emper- 
or.’’ If Nicholas is addressed, then &&eAodév in lines 2 and 20 must refer to 
Alexander, which is unlikely. 

3: ZmAcyyvov here is a synonym of “‘child.’”’ Cf. Artemidorus, Onirocriticon, 
1:44 and 5:57 = ed. R. A. Pack, 50, 13 and 314, 13. 

6: The words ‘‘was I prompted” of my translation presuppose that the 
normalized spelling of the ouvnmySiv offered by the manuscript should be 
ouvntrelySnv, the aorist of ouvettefyouou, ‘to be urged on.” Cf. the letter of Pa- 
triarch Athanasius I to Andronicus II, Vaticanus Gr. 2219, fol. 52V: ef tras... 
TrIpOs GANGA uETavoiav errerxGeinuev, “so that we may hasten to true repentance.’’ 
It is possible, however, to normalize the verb into ovvuTySnv, the aorist of 
ouvuTréyouat “to be brought under the power of”’; if so, the lines might read: 

For not by each malicious tongue’s 
Words was I overpowered. 

21: Cf. Ps. 48 (49): 7: &8eApds ot AuTpottai, AUTpdoeTa &vSpertres; ‘“‘a brother 
does not redeem, shall a man redeem?”’ ‘‘The other king’’ is David, the Royal 
Psalmist. Sense: Fare thee well, Alexander: alas, though you are my brother, 
you cannot redeem me from death. Cf. epitaph I, ed. Sternbach (as in com- 
mentary to I, 2), 15, 8: o¥8eis yap 6 AuTpoWLEVOS Tis pas TOU SavéToU. 

32 Letter to Pope Anastasius III = Ep. 32, Migne, PG, 111, col. 271D. 

*3 N. Oikonomides, ‘‘La derniére volonté de Léon VI au sujet de la tétragamie (mai 912),” BZ, 
56 (1963), 46-52 (text of Leo VI’s purported Metdvoia). On the authenticity of this document, cf. P. 
Karlin-Hayter, “‘La ‘préhistoire’ de la derniére volonté de Léon VI,” Byzantion, 33 (1963), 483-486; 
cf. ibtd., 511 (against); N. Oikonomides, ‘‘La préhistoire de la derniére volonté de Léon VI au sujet 
de la tétragamie,”” BZ, 56 (1963), 265-270 (guardedly for). On the facts of Nicholas’ recall, juxtapose, 
e.g., P. Karlin-Hayter, ‘‘Notes on the ‘Vita Euthymii,’”’ Byzantion, 32 (1962), esp. 320-321 (Alexander 
recalled him) and R. J. H. Jenkins, ‘‘A Note on the ‘Letter to the Emir’ of Nicholas Mysticus,” 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 17 (1963), 399-401 (Nicholas was recalled by Leo VI as effective patriarch 
with Euthymius as titular patriarch). I. Chr. Konstantinides, NixéAaos A’, 6 Muotixés... (Athens, 
1967), 57-58, has Nicholas recalled by Alexander upon order of Leo VI (no proof). 

34 F. Fischer, “‘De Patriarcharum Constantinopolitanorum Catalogis...,’’ Commentationes philo- 
logicae Ienenses, 3 (1884), 292, where Leo VI, on his deathbed on May 15, is made to recall Nicholas; 


Leo, however, died on May 11. 
35 Annales, Migne, PG, 111, col. 1150D. 
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22 and 25 & mévOous: Cf. the anacreontic refrains on the margins of epitaph 
III, ed. Sternbach, zb1d., 17-19, apparatus, esp. apparatus to line 2: & tévSous 
&TAPAKAT|TOU. 

30: I have changed owe of the manuscript to olov, “‘fare thee well,’ in 
view of owleo, ‘good-bye’, in Anthologta Palatina, 5:241, 1 (Paulus Silen- 
tiarius), of MhepiSes, o@loioSe, ‘“fare ye well, O Muses,” ibid., 9:171, 3 (Palladas), 
and above all because of epitaph I, ed. Sternbach (as in commentary to I, 2), 
15, 13: omleoSe téxva piATata ov TF NTP! Kai piAor | Taos yap... . dq’ Uydsv YE xoopilet, 
of Theophanes Chronographia, ed. de Boor, 349, 31-350, 2: xai ele 16 Mouia: 
“aotlou,” and of Vita S. Manae Iumoris, ed. Delehaye, AASS Novembris, 4 
(1925), p. 696b: Kal yaipe kal oplou pet& Tév Téxveov. 

36: Both Poem III, 52 and Cedrenus, Hist. II (Bonn), 273, 14-15, repeat the 
motif of Leo VI’s utter emaciation during his last illness. 

39: Cf. epitaph I, ed. Sternbach (as in commentary to I, 2), 15, 4: ot yép 


KOAOV TOV TAGOAVTA.... Trapopyileiv. 


III 
AA®ABHTOZ ElZ AEONTA TON BAZIAEA 


“Hxos trAc&ytos B’* trpds TO ““Apywov ToU Kécpou.’ 
TOUTO Gs c&vakAdpEevou: ‘SdTE ol Iptivous 
G5ovti, Jpnvijow pou Tov oiAov, KAaUCoLAI 
5 Tov Seorréthy pou, devow trnyds Saxpvoov" 
5a TOUTO f WaTAIOTHS.’ 


“Avacoa TTdAis otéva€tov, éré90u cou TO OTEMOS, 
ASpoigov TO TroAiteyya KAaUCAI cou TOV SeoTréT HV" 
TOUTO T) KATOLOTNS. 
BaSos Kpiuatwov GAnttov tav ody, Ate Adye, 
10 OT1 TOV KATO TAlOV OUveoTEIAas Tou géyyelv. 
Ipnve oe, SEoTroTAa Aécov. 
Pryevns atras tepuKe Kai BaoiAels Kai trévns, 
OSev ovdeis ExpevEeTar Tov erwBuvov Tdgov. 
Spnve oe, Seotrota Akay. 
15. Apooepov ofa 6d50v ae 1] Troppupis BAaoTd&vel, 
as lov év Tois &vSeo1v, cos Kpivov év Tois KnTrOIS. 
Senve oe, Seotrota Aécov. 


Ti por otuyvadeis, fAte, ti Lopepov &vioxeis; 
Tavtes, Ti Tov Agovta tov &voxta ov BAEtrEts, 


20 E>v GAoupyi&1 HAlov, év BaoiAciois doTpoY, 
év Adyois péyyos &buTov, év x&pIT1 PwWodpov. 
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(Z>GAnv wuxdy exoipiles Tois Trpaéo1 dou Adoyois: 
ASos ceuvov E{SaoKes TH TaTre1vG cou Ee 
"Hrrios av, épuAattes Kal BaotAges TPOTTOUS, 
25 év 5€ Ti Tarreivwoe: cou TO Uwos cou éeixvus. 
Oavpacov Uuvov &travta kal afvev peAwdiay, 
Ews &V Tou Seotrétou pou Tous Gyvous éveotion. 


Ti you, o€Anvn, <E>oiKas vuKTi pepeAaopevn; 
TaVTwS, <S>T1 TOV TAlov, Tov Atovta, ov BaAétreis. 


30 <‘lodouvtai cou Ta pewpaTa Tdv Adywv TH JarAdoon 
| <f A>upa Sé Tév Uuvoov cou péAitos é&trooTdlet. 
<KA>avoate trdvtes, KAAUOAaTE, TOV TIPGoV Baol<A Ear 
TOV OULTTASA Kal fouyov KAavoatTe Kai of AiSo1. 
<Aétw>v xaddrrep éBAettes &tEvads TOV Seotrd6T Hv" 
35 <Kal> otevaryudy Bpuytyati éxSpdv xateotpatiyeis. 
<Met>& papydapev Sdxpua, uete yYpuco>ou Trpadtns: 
eBAetres Kal EGaupadO>es, Kal waAAov é€etrArt Tov. 


Ti pot <Kal> TOA0s GvaoTpos dtd vepdv oTr1Ad&bos; 
<TaX>a AiPas ETrUKvWoE SaKpUCV (Tov aiSépa. 


40 <Nop ive ouvagela te kai otk &9éope yan 
<t> puois &veBaAAETO TraiSes &epevos TéKov 
© BaSos Seou kpiucToov. 
<Zév>ov, GAA’ oUTas eo€e TH &veodev Trpovoia. 
év TrapaBdaoel vovou te 6 Trais dtroyevverat. 
45 <‘O vd>uos ef xai Apynoe, méAiv évopoSéter: 
TO lepe Kavovi Se, TO Kpivelv Trapeyoopel. 
® BaSos Seou xoipcdtoov. 
CTTA>Uvetar tou piaopatos pevpao Tdév SaKpver, 
Kal Ti untpi TrpocpveTan TaAIY TH eKKANoia. 


30 “Ma tTOv pwogdpov AAlov,’”’ KUKAOS oEAT Ns Eltrev, 
“#SeAov Tov UTrépAautrpov dxyty Agovta BaAétreiv.”” 


{*Pé>ovol oapxes G&traca puoikdy é& &vSpdxeov, 
<Dva putis  uoAvoua wuyiis uth évSov pelvn. 
ZKNTTPOV EUIUS Sic5oxXos, Tratpd9ev BaoiAevoov, 
35 © THs Troppupas TAlos “AAEEavEpos dvicxel. 
<TO&> *Are§dvipe &voKti doTip cuvavarréArel, 
0 &€ daquos Aéovtos tirépEas Kaovotavtivos. 
“Yuvnoov rdAis, Uuvnoov, tots BaotAgiou traidas, 
oUTOI yap Troppupilouvc: Ya&AAOV GoU Tiv Trop@Upav. 
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ee ee 


Onoiv 6 péyas Kupios: “Ev yeve& Sixaieov 
of édgSaAyol you BAETroucl, Kai oUs éyov d&KoucEl.”’ 
@ TOAIS EUTUXEOTATN. 
65 Xalipe yor Agawv SeoTroTta Kai év “Aidou KeuSpaot, 
Xaipe wuxt) OAdyAuKe, &yyEAOIS CULMOITHoa: 
“Ws Baciréa Uuvngov, as pidAov, as SeoTroT Hv" 
70 ov 5€, Kav peta Sdvatov, yéuvnoo Keavotavtivou. 
yaipe por, S¢otrota Agov. 


Ba&AAete yoous, BaAAeTe, S&Kpuo1 WEULYHEVOUS, 
OAOV.TOV TaMOV TTANOATE TéV ENdsv OTEVAYUATOOV. 
TA WHAVTA WATAIOTNS. 


VARIAE LECTIONES: 22 éxoipnles M 38 rods scripsi, cf. Poema I, 11: Téars 
M 45 <0 vd>uos scripsi 51 &yuiv M = 53 wuyiis scripsi: capxés M 60-61 
lacunam statui 65 xe9udo1 M 66 cupgut®oa M 67-68 lacunam statui 


FONTES ET LOCI PARALLELI: 3 567 —5a uatoidtns: cf. Poemal, 2-4 8 toto 
fhu.ct ad Poemal,4 12 Fnyevis—revns: cf. Ps. 48 (49):2 18 Ti-19 paémers 
cf. Poema 1, 5-6 28 Ti ~29 Baéreis: cf. Poema I, 8-9 38 Ti —39 aiSépa: cf. 
Poema 1, 11-12 50 u& —51 Brérew: cf. Poema I, 14-15 52 ‘Puouoi-&tracat: 
cf. Poema III, 36 = 62 év yeve& —63 dxovoe: cf. Ps. 13 (14):5 65 “AiSou KeuSpdor: 
cf. Hom., X 482; w 204 72 BéAAete —74 yatoidtns: cf. Poema I, 20-22 


Translation 
ALPHABETIC VERSES IN HONOR OF THE EMPEROR LEO 


(Second plagal mode; after the model ‘“‘The Ruler of the Universe’’: the 
following model is to be used for the refrain: ‘“‘Provide me, when I sing my 
dirge, Lament my friend’s departure; I shall bewail the lord of mine, Shed 


springs of tears o’erflowing. O vanity triumphant!) 
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O ruling City, wail; remove 
Thy queen’s crown from thy 
forehead ; 
Thy citizens bid to convene 
And to bemoan thy ruler. 
O vanity triumphant! 


How wondrous deep thy judgments 
are, 
O Logos, Sun transcendent, 
In that thou hast the glorious light 
Of lower sun extinguished. 
I mourn thee, Emperor Leo. 


Both king and pauper are alike, 

For both are earthly creatures; 
And thus no mortal will escape 

The woes of the sepulchre. 

I mourn thee, Emperor Leo. 


As purple’s offspring wert thou born, 
A rosebud, fresh and dewy, 

A violet in the flowerbed, 
A lily in the garden. 
I mourn thee, Emperor Leo. 


O Sun, why is thy face in gloom, 
Thy rise in mists enveloped ? 

Methinks, because no longer doth 
Thine eye behold Lord Leo, 


That sun in purple garb attired, 
Star of the sacred palace, 

Of eloquence the shining light, 
The Morning Star of kindness. 


The turmoil in thy subjects’ souls 
Thy mild words would compose; 
And seemly manners didst thou teach 
By thine own gentle habits. 
For all thy mildness, thou didst keep 
A true imperial bearing 
And in thy pure humility 
Didst show imperial grandeur. 


30 


35 


40 


Reader, admire any hymns, 
Any melodious praises, 
But only till thine ears hear songs 
_About my Emp’ror Leo. 


O Moon, why art thou like unto 
The black night’s deepest 
darkness ? 
Methinks, because no longer dost 
Thou see our sun, Lord Leo. 


Thy sermons’ copious flow is like 
The vastness of the ocean; 
The hymns that issue from thy lyre 
Are drops of sweetest honey. 
Lament, all men, lament the king, 
Bewail our gentle ruler; 
Lament, hard stones, the one who was 
Affectionate and peaceful. 
Unswerving, to the heav’nly Lord 
Thy lion’s gaze was fastened; 
The roar of thy repentant groans 
Subdued thy foes in battle, 
Thy pearls thou mixedst with thy 
tears, 
Thy gold, with human kindness; 
This to behold, one first admired 
And then was struck with wonder. 


Why is the sky without a star, 
With stormy clouds cast over? 

Methinks the rising flow of tears 
Condensed the ether’s thinness. 


From wedlock sanctioned by the Law, 
From non-illicit marriage, 
Nature kept tarrying to grant 
The birth of male descendant; 
O depth of our Lord’s verdicts! 


Such strange pronouncement from on 
high 
By Providence was rendered. 
The child was born, but by this birth 
Law’s bounds were violated; 
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45 Thus Law was once suspended, but 


Another was enacted, 
And Leo let the Canon Law 
Its judgment freely render. 
O depth of our Lord’s verdicts! 
His soul was cleared of sinful taint 
By streams of tears abundant; 
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Saith our Lord: “In the time of 
The righteous generation, 
My eye shall see, My ear shall hear, 


Into the fold of Mother Church 
Again he was admitted. 


My face will turn toward them.” 
Most fortunate Queen of Cities! 


50 “By Sun’s light-bringing radiance,” 65 
Moon’s orb was heard declaring, 
‘IT wish I still could look upon 
My sweetest Master Leo.”’ 


My Master Leo, hail to thee 
In hidden depths of Hades; 
To thee, hail, soul exceeding sweet, 
Companion of the angels. 
His flesh by ulcers was reduced — 
—Ordeal this, wrought by ee 
Nature— : ee 
So that no wrinkles and no taint Praise him as emperor, as friend 
Would mar his soul eternal. And as a rightful ruler. 
Forthwith the heir to Leo’s throne, 70 And as for thee, even in death 
Of lineage imperial, Thy Constantine remember; 
55 The purple-clad sun doth arise: Hail to thee, Emperor Leo! 
His name is Alexander. 
A star is rising side by side 
With Master Alexander: 
’Tis Constantine, child issued from 
The loins of Emp’ror Leo. 
O City, sing, intone the praise 
Of Basil’s noble offspring, 
For they impart a deeper hue 
To thy imperial purple. 


Send forth, send forth a wailing cry 
With bitter sobs commingled, 

Let Leo’s sepulchre be fraught 
With my sad lamentations. 
All is vanity’s kingdom. 


Commentary 
Date: before 913? (for discussion, cf. pp. 222-225 infra). 


Meter and structure: Acrostic, consisting of politic verses and two kinds of 
refrains. The first is identical with the second half of a politic verse; the second 
is a Byzantine anacreontic. The structure of Poem III is hinted at in the 
instruction following its title, stating that two lines of Poem I, followed by 
that poem’s refrain, will function ‘“‘as the anaklémenon’”’ in Poem III. Anabla- 
menon is the line (or lines) repeated either without variation, or with small 
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variations, at the end of each orkos, or stanza, in a hymn. In short, anaklomena 
are refrains.*6 

Something different happens in the body of the poem itself. There each 
stanza of four acrostic couplets is followed not by the two first lines of Poem I, 
but by the full politic lines of this poem taken two by two in sequence, the 
refrains of Poem I being omitted. Thus the first refrain of Poem III consists 
of Poem I, 2~3; the second, of Poem I, 5—6; while the seventh, and last, refrain 
of Poem III consists of Poem I, 20-21, or the last full lines of that poem. The 
short refrain of Poem I (totto 4 patouotns or Ta TavTA WaToIdTNs) appears only 
three times. Four different anacreontic refrains peculiar to Poem III are 
inserted between its simple acrostic couplets; the insertion occurs at irregular 
intervals, but only one and the same anacreontic refrain appears within one 
stanza. 

The structure of Poem III is, thus, as follows (x2, x3 = lines 2, 3 of Poem I: 
r = seven syllable refrains of Poem I; R!, R?, R? = anacreontic refrains of 
Poem III; A, a, B, 8 = couplets of the acrostic in Poem III): 


x2 A ) M 
x3 5 As} m 
I R} 
x8 x11 
A x5 x9 x12 
ol x6 
r | N 
E 1 v 
B € R?2 
B 
R} K z 
‘ ; 
r A 
y H A 
R} n as fo) 


jR2 


% Cf. The Suda, s.v. &vaxAapevov = ed. A. Adler, I, 171, no. 1905, where the explanatory word is 
&trnxoupevov. As an example, Suda gives Romanus the Melode’s refrain taken from the Kontakion 
on the Baptism of Christ; cf. esp. stanzas 5 and 6, eds. P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, Sancti Romani... 
Cantica... (Oxford, 1963), 36. For the discussion of the term, cf. also N. B. Tomadakis, Papavot tot 
MeAwsoG “Yuvoi..., IT (Athens, 1954), coa-cof,’ and J. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode, 
Hymmes, 1 [= Sources chrétiennes, 99] (Paris, 1964), 15 (= refrain of a stanza in a kontakion). Ana- 
kiémena seem to have been used as refrains in acrostics, since an anacreontic poem by Constantine of 
Sicily, consisting of acrostic couplets only, bears the subtiltle yopis &voxAcopéveov. . . Karre& SAGGBN Tov. 
Cf. P. Matranga, Anecdota Graeca, II (Rome, 1850), 696. F. Hanssen, ‘‘Accentus gramatici in... 
anacreontico...vis et ratio...,’’ Philologus, Supplementband, 5 (1889), 208, note 20 identifies ana- 
kidmena with kukulia which, too, were verses inserted in between groups of strophes of a poem. Cf. 
W. Christ-M. Paranikas, Anthologia... (1871), XXVI-XXVII, and R. Anastasi, **Giorgio Gramma- 
tico,”” Siculorum Gymnasium, 20 (1967), 209-253, esp. 230-233. More usually, however, a kukulion 
means the opening strophe of a kontakion; cf. Grosdidier de Matons, ibid. 
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TT = <x17> <)> 
7 G <x18> <y> 
x14 T D () 
x15 43 ) wo 
Re R4 
p uU x x20 
X x21 
r 


2 *Hxos tAcyios 8’: On Byzantine modes, including the second plagal mode, 
cf.,e.g., E. Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography, 2nd ed. 
(Oxford, 1961), 300-303, incomprehensible to me. For the use of mode indica- 
tions in the titles of ninth-century anacreontic poems, cf., e.g., A. Mai in 
Spicilegium Romanum, 9 (1843), 739, 741, 743 (second plagal mode); for 
mode indications concerning secular and ceremonial songs in Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus’ De Cerimonits, cf. 1. Handschin, Das Zeremonienwerk Kaiser 
Konstantins und die sangbare Dichtung (Basel, 1942), 60-62. 

2 *Apxwyv tou kéopou: I was unable to identify this model hymn. 

3-4 d6te...Saxptev: This version interchanges the second half-verses of 
Poem I, 2 and 3; thus Poem III, 3 makes no sense; to obtain sense in Poem 
III, 4, feuoon of Poem I, 2 was changed into éevow. That this confusion occurred 
before the insertion of I, 2-3 into Poem III is shown by manuscript Athens, 
Kolybas Library, 199 (cf. note 23 supra), where these lines already appear in 
the inverted form. 

9-10 BaSos Kpipérov dAnttov tév odv, ... Adye: For a parallel in thought 
and construction, cf. epitaph III, ed. Sternbach (as in commentary to I, 2), 
17, 3-4: Bpoteios vols exrrAttTeTa Tous Adyous Tis TrpOVoias, | Té&s, Sv dvdocelv Expnoey, 
é€ETEuEV cos KAGSov. 

12 Tnyevis ... Baoides kai trévns: Cf. Ps. 48 (49):2: of te ynyeveis xai of viol tav 
GvSpertrooyv, él TO AUTO TAOUGIOS Kai trévns, “both the lowly born and the sons of 
<rich> men, the rich and the poor man come to the same end.” 

13 &xqev§eta1 Tov ErmBuvov tagov: Cf. epitaph II, ed. Sternbach (as in com- 
mentary to I, 2), 16, 6:... &1 Strep obSeis TaptA9o1 Tov Tagov, and 19, 45: tdv Tagov 
TOV ETrmduvov as PAETTOV OTEvAEdTOO. 

22-25 ZdAnv wuxdv éoipiles ... Adyois ... év Tamrelvaoe ... Uwos ... eelkvus: Cf. 
epitaph III, ed. Sternbach, zdzd., 18, 17-18: Sauudoate tov piEavta tartrelveoiy év 
S6Eq | Si’ covirep kateTTpaUve kal SnpidBeis yvedyas. 

30-31 petpata ... Adyouv ... AUpa Juveov: Allusion to the thirty-seven Homilies 
of Leo VI and to his religious poetry, which impressed the Byzantines; cf. 
Coisiin 136 of Cedrenus (Apparatus in Cedrenus, Hist. II [Bonn], 274): Kai ot- 
XEp& SE WEeAioas TH ExkAnoig TrapéBeKe waAAeoIar Trdéons HSUTHTOS a&vdértAca. Cf. C. Eme- 
rau, “‘Hymnographi byzantini...,’’ Echos d’Orient, 23 (1924), 285, and H.-G. 
Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 
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1959), 546-7. Cf. also Nissen, ‘“‘Die byzantinischen...’’ (as in note 26 supra), 
56-58, and C. A. Mango in Jenkins-Laourdas-Mango, ‘Nine Orations of 
Arethas from Cod. Marc. Gr. 524,’’ BZ, 47 (1954), 10. The lost Oration in 
honor of Lazarus which Leo VI had prepared for delivery in St. Sophia in 
May of 902 may still have existed in a manuscript owned by a Greek archon 
at Istanbul ca. 1570, cf. R. Foerster, De antiguitatibus et libris manuscriptis 
Constantinopolitanis commentatio (Rostock, 1877), 22, entry pxy’: A€ovtos tou 
piAoodgou Kai Baoiréoos Adyor Kal EyKapia Kai Bios ToU &yiou Kal Sikaiou Aaldpou. 

32 KaAauoate tavtes, KAaUoate: Cf. epitaph I, ed. Sternbach (as in commentary 
to I, 2), 15: dite waves, &trrte. 

34-35 Aéwv xaSdrrep éBAetres: Pun on the name Leon. A lion roars, of course; 
hence Ppuyjyati. 

40-41 Nopipeo cuvageia ... &ppevos téxov: Lawful wedlocks without male off- 
spring: the first wife of Leo VI, Theophano, bore him a girl, Eudocia, who 
died in 892; the second wife, Zoe, also a girl, Anna; the third wife, Eudocia— 
this marriage was declared legal by patriarchal dispensation—died in April 
901 at childbirth; her infant son Basil died with her. Cf., e.g., Touos tis ‘Evascecas, 
G. A. Rhalles and M. Potles, Syntagma... 5 (Athens, 1855), 3. This left the 
stage free for the trapaPaois vopou, the fourth marriage to Zoe Carbunopsina, 
and the Tetragamy affair, alluded to in lines 40-49 of our poem. On the 
Tetragamy, cf., e.g., N. Popov, Imperator Lev VI Mudry7... (Moscow, 1892), 
90-168, the up-to-date and novel summary by R. J. H. Jenkins, ‘Eight 
Letters of Arethas on the Fourth Marriage of Leo the Wise,’ ‘EAAnuixé, 14 
(1956), 336-347, and Konstantinides, Nixédaos ... (as in note 33 supra), 42-49. 

43: Cf. commentary to lines 9-10 supra. 

44 trais: Constantine VII, born in September 905; cf. e.g., R. J. H. Jenkins, 
‘The Chronological...’’ (as in commentary to Poem I, Date), 109. Constan- 
tine’s birth ‘“‘violated Law’s bounds,”’ since in September 905, his father, Leo VI, 
was not yet married to Zoe Carbunopsina; the fourth marriage of Leo was 
contracted toward the middle or end of April 906, cf. Jenkins, zdid., 110 and 
‘Eight Letters...’ (as in commentary to lines 40-41 supra), 337, 343. 

45 fipynoe: For the use of the verb, cf. epitaph I, ed. Sternbach (as in com- 
mentary to I, 2), 15, 10: mou ovyyeveis... ot; ma&vtes dpyotor trdvtes. 

45-46 : These two lines are not quite clear to me. The Law in abeyance must 
be Canon 80 of Saint Basil, Migne, PG, 32, col. 805 AB (against polygamy), 
Procheiros Nomos, tit. 4, 25, eds. I. and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, II 
(1931), 127-128 (children born from a fourth marriage are illegitimate), and, 
above all, Leo’s own Novel 90, eds. P. Noailles and A. Dain, Les novelles de 
Léon VI le Sage (Paris, 1944), 297-299 (Civil Law assimilated to Canon Law in 
punishing third marriages). The “enacting of another Law’’ may refer to Leo’s 
decision to convoke a Council at which representatives of other patriarchates, 
above all that of Rome, would render judgment upon the fourth marriage, 
ct. Vita Euthymit XIII, 11-12 = ed. de Boor, 45, 31-46, 10; ed. Karlin-Hayter, 
Byzantion, 25-27 (1955-57), 92, 5-16. The “‘Canon Law’’ rendering its judg- 
ment would be, then, that Council, which did gather in February of 907, ex- 
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culpated Leo and confirmed the banishment of Nicholas Mysticus. Cf., e.g., 
Popov, Imperator ...(asin commentary to lines 40-41 supra), 128-129; 146-152. 

48-49 tAUvetar TOU uidopatos ... TpOTMVETA ... TH &KAnoia: Leo’s readmission 
into the fold of the Church was decided at the Synod of 907. This is indirectly 
stated in Vita Euthymi XV, 12-13 = ed. de Boor, 54, 5-14 (cf. esp. 54, 
13-14: tov Baoidéa sioSeySijvon év TH eExkAnoia TrapexeAeUovto); XXIT, 11 = 75, 6-10 
= ed. Karlin-Hayter, Byzantion, 25-27 (1955-57), 106, 20-29; 144, 34-146, 4. 
Cf. Popov, Imperator... (as in commentary to lines 40-41 supra), 150. After 
the synod, the new Patriarch Euthymuius, too, readmitted Leo, cf., e.g., Topos 
This “Evasoews (as in commentary to lines 40-41 supra), 4, and Vita Euthymiz, 
at the passages just quoted. 

51 UrrépAautrpov: At the corresponding spot, Poem I, 14 has trépyAukuy. 

53: I have changed capkés, ‘“‘body,’’ to wuyiis, “‘soul,’’ since otherwise there 
is no contrast between line 52, where odpxes are mentioned, and our line 53. 
Moreover, évSov, ““inside,’’ points to something spiritual. If, however, capkds 
is maintained, évSov would seem to refer to the “‘innards’’ of the body, or to 
the tomb itself; and the line might be rendered either: 


“So that no taint or blemish would 
remain within his body.”’ 
or: 
‘His body thus could be entombed 
unblemished and untainted.’”’ 


54: Literally: of imperial lineage on the father’s side. This remains true, 
whether the author considered Leo VI as the son of Basil I or of Michael III. 

98: For Guvncov dds, Guvnoov, cf. commentary to line 32 supra and epitaph 
III, ed. Sternbach (as in commentary to I, 2), 18, 33: §&varte xdyas, §avore; cf. 
thid., 15, 7. “‘Children of Basil’’ are Alexander and Leo, rather than Alexander 
and Constantine. The legitimacy of Leo is stressed, perhaps to counter rumors 
about his descent from Michael III rather than from Basil I. 

59 troppupilouci paAAov ... Thy ToppUpav: Cf. epitaph III, ed. Sternbach (as 
in commentary to I, 2), 18, 12: Kal thy topgtpav Adutrovoay eelxvus Aautpotépav : 
same thought and same device of gradation by means of a figura etymologica. 

60-61: The structure of the poem requires the presence of Poem I, 17-18 
here. These lines must have been inadvertently omitted by the scribe of the 
Mairitensis or by his model. 

62-63 év yeves ... dxovoe: Cf. Ps. 13 (14):5, & Oeds év yeve& Sixatwv. “God is in 
the righteous generation,” and Prov. 20:12, ots dxowel, cal d6pSaApds dpk. 

65: “AiSou KevSpdo1: Cf. epitaph ITI, ed. Sternbach (as in commentary to I, 2), 
19, 50: viv S& xeuSudvas (= Nether World) SvoetTo (== sun) yet& vexpddv dpddv or. 

66: ZuupuTéca of M is unattested. The correct reading was proposed by Dr. 
N. M. Panayotakis. 

67-68: Here, the structure of the poem requires the presence of an acrostic 
couplet, the first verse of which started with the letter Y. This couplet is now 
missing. The scribe must have been aware of it, for he left space for two 
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fifteen-syllable lines between the ‘‘®’’ and “‘W’’ couplets in the lower margin 
of folio 116” of the Matritensis (see fig. 6). The couplet now missing must 
have contained praise of Alexander, and may have been eliminated after 
the latter’s death and damnatio memoriae. Indeed, the man whom Leo is 
asked in the next line (69) to praise as emperor, friend, and lord must be 
Alexander, since Constantine is mentioned in the next line after that (70). 
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72 Ba&AAete ydous, B&AAete: Cf. commentary to 32 and 58 supra. 


2YMEGN TIATPIKIOY KAI AZHKPHTIZ, TOY NYNI MAMIZTPOY KAI 
ZTPATIOTIKOY, ElZ KQNZTANTINON TON TIOP®OYPOTENNHTON BASIAEA 


10 


15 


23 
24 
22 


20 
21 


IV 


"Atro BAepcpav Sdxpua, ard Kapdias Ipfivov, 
etl TH Tréevde1 ATjEaouev Seute TOU Kaovotavtivou. 


Bouvol kal 6pn, KAavoaTte ov tiv TOV Seotréthy, 
KOIV?) YAP 7] KATIEIA, KoIVOV TOU KéopOU TrévSos. 


Puvaika trv TroAuSoaxkpuv, TK TroPeivck cou Tékva — 
Trou Aoitrov arreStjunoas, SEoTrota Kwvotavtive; 


Acivédy TOAAGV Eppvcato Yeds oe, Keovotavtive, 
GAAK TO TEAOS KMEUKTOV, a&vEAETIS 6 AiSos. 
& TrévSIous TrOAVOTEVAKTOU. 


Adxpuoiv &vti péAavos yprjoopuon pds Td Trék9Os, 
TTV CULPoPaY d&vecrypatrtoyv Sow Tis OiKouLévns. 


“EyeAAev ft) yAukutns cou, Stotrota Kovotavtive, 
SpipuEar T6Sv TroSouvtwv of TA oTTAdyyva YETe TEAOS. 


Zogov Wirédus fAle TOU taqou, Kavotavtive, 
Kal oxuSpwtrale: ovutraca tis &9uplas véoel. 


“HAte, Tas GKTivds cou KpUov ék Tis fugpas, 
Ev 1) TO péyyos ExpuWe Tis olkouLEVNs TdqoS. 


Oprvei Ss, TO UVTI IOV TO TOU Savétou BAEtroov, 
lSou yap, oxijTtpa Spdvoi te tdpov oF SucwtrovOy. 
vat, otévale Toa KTiots. 


“Hyepos Swis, eVAaAa xelAn, xapis Supctoov" 
oipol, 1s vuv papalveoSe otuyvdTnti TOU TAMOV. 
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*lSe tOv cdv TroSoupEvoy, 1 TIOAIs, BaciAéa: 
Tov TrOAEIs ESaqioavTa pIKpos rds KOUTITEL AiSos. 


“*KaAatleis Trikpds pév ouluye Kal Ta MIATATA TEKVa" 
Kpovos Uuds perri€etar, eve Se THE|Er Taqos. 


Aéwv, TOV TrepiTroOSntov vuv Sou Kwvotavtivoy, 
Tikp&v Oo CuVvaTITOVEVOV Ev T&M KOIVEOViav.” 


Mataiotytov &travta ta THSe paTaotns: 
6 BaciAreus Kai KUPIOS COTTPa TIPOKEITAI KOVIS. 
val &puya ouvdprveiTte. 


TiéAc1 pév USap EBAvoay trétpar Seou Suvcuet, 
vuv 5€ peucouol Sakpua, vikcopevar TH ra&Ie1. 


“Neotns TroAvéoaote, ‘Pwoyave, KpaTous avI9os, 
WEUVTIGO, TOU YEVUT|TOPOS TOV Trpds CE TTOSOV Oldas. 


Zévryv S50v EB&SiLov, TroSdv eUyas TraTEpaoy, 
Kal TrapeuSus d&rrcryoyau trpds Eevnv Svt<ws» TtpiPov. 


Oiyoi, teptrvov c&yAdiova, BaciAeie, TOU KP&TOUS, 
OUKETI o€ Secooual, pds THY Eydv duaTov’ 


Tlavtoov Uyddv ywpilopai, travtav otepel ye TAOS. 
Kal ti pe TO TrepiBAeTTTOV H@EeANCE TOU KP&TOUS; 
tis TaUTA Wut} BaoTacel; 


“Pavides aipatoypoo1 otalovoiy é€ dupcrtoov, 
THs OULMOPSS TO PEyESOS &MdpNTOV SnACUCAI. 


*“Péet TA KATO, PIEipeTtar, YOpTov crypou LIWEITCAL), 
Spovo1 Sé Kai SiaSn ya paKpos yéAas Kai wA&vN. 


2TEVT] UOL TaMOS OikNoIs, GAA’ ExwPnInv duos’ 
Kai Ti TPds TIAcTOS EBAETTOV Tis OlkOULEVNS TraonNs, 


Thv Kat’ éxSpdv e€éAaoiv 1a ppovtibSos Exo; 
trv els “AlSrnv petaBaoiv éyyilovcoay tyvdou<y>. 


Yié pou, Tihv Tekovoayv oe Sepétreve Kal Tipa, 
Ey yap Katetreiyoual Tpds Try KOI UNTépa.”’ 
TO TEVIOS OUK Exel KOPOV. 
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Tév Trotapdayv ta pevpata Tas te popas AAGTTOU, 
&pKkou<o1 yao Ta Saxpua yEduUEVA TOU KOOLOU. 


“Mwtds otepoupai, SEotrota, Kai S6€ns étrryeiou: 
Ut) OTEONIG Tou KdAAous cou Kal TOU MwTds EKEivouU>. 


60 Xaipete travtes, xaip|ete, piAot, ut A&Io1T<E> You, 
Kal Tou Savatou péuvnoSe Travtas Cyap> Ttd&os peévet. 


YevSetar wa&o” éyKdo<uios» apy}, 56€a Kal trAoUToOs, 
EV WOVOV GUETCaYBANTOV, TO Trpds Sedv EATriLerv. 


"@ <Bao1>Aeu Kai KUpie, KpcdrTos OUK ExOV TrépaAs, 
65 ons u<eTaroyeiv &Eiwoov oov Kavotavtivov S6&n<s5>.” 
® SAipews apoprtov. 


"AvTi wexadoaov (peupata otoAd ate Ta véon, 
© Kewvotavtivocs> TéSvnke, TOU KOopOU 7) yAUKUTNS. 


VARIAE LECTIONES: 12 yphloyor M17 tis M: yi. conj. Hunger 35 vixcpevon 
scripsi: vikopeva M 37 ofSas scripsi: off M 56 tds te popas &AAdTTOU scripsi: 
Tis TE Pops GAAGKTOU M = 67 <fev)pata scripsi, cf. Poema IV, 56; an afyora aut 
KULATE ? 


FONTES ET LOCI PARALLELI: 3 &r6—Spijvov: cf. Symeon <Metaphrastes), 
Alphabetum, 1. 1, Migne, PG, 114, col. 132B 3-4 Sdxpua.. . AA Ecouev: cf. Soph., 
Trach.,852 et 919 31 patoiothtwv—pataidtns: cf. Eccl. 1:2:12:8 34 wéAo1— 
Suvauer: cf. Exod. 17:6 47 péer—impeiton: cf. Ps. 102 (103):15; 36 (37):2; 101 
(102):11; cf. Poema II, 15 49 tdgos oixnors: cf. Ps. 48 (49):11 


Translation 


ON THE EMPEROR CONSTANTINE PORPH YROGENITUS, 
BY SYMEON, PATRICIAN AND A SECRETIS, 
PRESENTLY MAGISTER AND STRATIOTIKOS 


Let floods of tears stream down our 5 Ye hills and mountains, wail with us 
cheeks, Our master’s sad departure; 
Our hearts with sobs be throbbing, For grief is shared by all alike, 
Let us lament the cruel death The world itself is mourning. 


Of Constantine the Ruler. 
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Your royal spouse, in tears immersed, 
And your beloved children— 

To what far country art thou gone 
O Constantine, my Ruler? 


O Constantine, the Lord hath thee 
From many ills delivered, 

And yet the end no one can flee, 
The tombstone knows no mercy. 
O dirges, heavy with sobbing! 


With bitter tears instead of ink 
Shall I portray my suff’rings, 
Record the universe’s loss 
For future generations. 


The memory of thy sweet self 
O Constantine, my Ruler, 
Lodged bitter pain within the hearts 
Of those who loved you dearly. 


Since Constantine, our Sun, stepped 
down 
Into sepulchral darkness, 
The whole wide world has been in 
gloom, 
And by despond beclouded. 


O Sun, thy glowing rays withhold 
Beginning with the hour 

In which the tomb withheld from us 
The universe’s splendor. 


Lament, all men, of cruel death 
The mystery beholding, 

For lo, the grave is not abashed 
By scepter or by throne. 
O, wail with me, all creation! 


Lips eloquent, mild countenance, 
Regard in grace abounding, 

How fast, alas, you waste away 
In coffin’s sullen silence. 
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O, City, look at thy beloved, 
At thy imperial master: 
How small the stone which hides from 
sight 
The leveller of cities. 


“However bitter be your tears, 
My spouse and dearest children, 
Time shall console you in your grief, 
While grave shall melt my body. 


King Leo, now thy Constantine 
Receive as thy companion, 
United bitterly with thee 
In fellowship of burial.” 


All earthly things are vanity, 
Of vanities the greatest: 
An emperor is lying dead, 
Into foul dust transmuted. 
Inanimate things, mourn with 
me! 


In olden days, springs gushed from 
stones 
By God’s transcendent power; 
Now stones shall shed abundant tears 
Succumbing to their sorrow. 


“Romanus, most beloved youth, 
The State’s most noble flower, 

Remember thy begetter, child, 
Thou know ’st his love toward you. 


I set my foot upon strange ground 
In search of monkish prayers; 
And right away I must begin 
An even stranger journey. 


Alas, O Basil, of the State 
Adornment most delightful, 

No longer shall I look at thee, 
The lightray of my eyesight. 
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From all of you am I detached, 
The grave of all bereaves me; 
What use to me is now the pomp 
Of the imperial power ?”’ 
What soul can suffer such trial ? 


The bitter drops with blood are stained 
That down my cheeks are 
trickling, 
To show how unendurable 
And vast is our misfortune. 


“All earthly things flow past and die, 
They are like grass of meadows; 

And lofty thrones and splendid crowns 
Are laughable illusion. 


A narrow dwelling is the grave, 
Yet I did fit into it. 

Why did I eye the vast expanse 
Of the whole oecumene 


And did devise campaigns against 
The foes of our Empire? 

I did not know how soon I was 
To pass to Hades’ kingdom. 


My son, thy mother do protect 
And show her proper honors; 
For I must hastily depart 
To earth, the common Mother.”’ 
My sorrow knows of no surfeit. 
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Divert the flow of rushing streams, 
Divert their mighty currents; 

For tears that deluge now the world 
Are unto all sufficient. 


“O Lord, of light am I deprived 
And of the earthly glory: 
Deprive me not of Thy own Grace 
And of the Light eternal. 


Farewell ye friends, farewell ye all, 
Do not forget your Ruler, 
And think of death, since murky 
| tombs 
For all of us are waiting. 


All worldly Glory, Rule and Wealth 
Are nothing but deception; 
One thing alone remains unchanged: 

The hope in God’s assistance. 


O King and Master, Lord of mine 
O Might that knows no limit, 
Allow Thy servant Constantine 
To share in Thine own Glory.” 
Oh, how to bear this affliction ? 


Instead of dripping drops of rain, 
Send down, o clouds, whole 
| torrents: 
For Constantine is dead; the world 
Has lost its sweetest Ruler. 


Commentary 
Date: November 959 (For discussion see pp. 222-223 infra). 


Meter and Structure: The pattern is close to that of Poem III, but more regular ; 
with one exception, Poem IV can be articulated into groups of stanzas of four 
acrostic couplets in politic verse; these groups are separated from each other 
by three lines: a “refrain’’ in Byzantine anacreontics and a couplet in politic 
verse. : 
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The structure of Poem IV, as transmitted in the Maitritensis, is thus as 
follows (A a, B 8 = couplets of the acrostics; r = anacreontic refrains; y!, y? = 
insertions into the acrostic structure of Poem IV): 


A y° N Y 
a y? v U 
I I 
B Z. 
B © E y® 
3 y? 
r O 
Y I re) ®D 
l ? 
A lI 
5 K 1 x 
r K r X 
y} A y’ Y 
y? A yé® Y 
E M P 63) 
€ U fe) re) 
T T 
Z 2 
C y® o yu 
ys y? 
H T 
ui} T 


The only irregularity in the poem’s structure occurs in the second strophe 
comprising the acrostics E-©. To obtain perfect articulation—and to reestablish 
what I consider to be the original order of lines—it is sufficient to interchange 
the positions of verses y?-y* and ©-9, respectively. I have done so in editing 
the text of Poem IV, since the operation is not detrimental to the sequence of 
such thought as the poem contains. | 

On the other hand, while the ‘‘x’’ lines of Poem III had been extracted from 
Poem I, the twelve “‘y’’ lines of Poem IV seem never to have been a part of 
an independent unit, for there is too little continuity of thought in them. As 


ten out of twelve “‘y”’ lines deal with the flow of tears, they may come from a 
collection of stock verses which writers of funerary poetry had at their disposal. 


1-2 Zupemv... vuvi... otpatiwtixot: The word vuvi, “now,” indicates that the 
title of Poem IV, as it reads now in the Maitritensis, was formulated when 
Symeon, the poem’s author, was still alive: such incidental details are given 
for the benefit of contemporaries interested in the vicissitudes of a person’s 
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official career, not in order to impress later readers—for those, a famous name 
alone is sufficient recommendation. It follows that the information which the 
title gives is of value. We learn from it that Symeon was active as a writer 
by the time of the death of Constantine VII (959); at that date—or, conceiv- 
ably, somewhat later—he held the rank of patrician and exercised the function 
of an asecretis or rather a protoasecretis;3" afterward, but before the time at 
which the title to Poem IV was composed, the same Symeon was promoted 
to the rank of magister and exercised the function of (a logothete) tov otpatiw- 
TiKou,38 

Except for this last piece of information, all the epithets quoted in our 
Poem IV reappear in connection with several Symeons known in the tenth 
century, particularly in its second half. To start with the lower rank and 
function, between 923 and 930 one Symeon, patrician and frotoasecretis, sent 
secret instruction from the emperor to another patrician, then in Nicomedia;*® 
before 963 and in 964 and 967, a Patrician and Protoasecretss Symeon composed 
novels issued by Romanus II and Nicephorus Phocas;* when on June 29, 968, 
Liutprand of Cremona angrily stalked out of an imperial reception, the “proto 
a secretts Simeon’’ was one of the two officials who ran after him ‘‘barking’’ 
excuses;## under the Patriarch Nicholas Chrysoberges (thus after 984) a 
“secretary and logothete Symeon was famous for his hagiographic works: 


3? The manuscript reading is é&oxpijtis; however, patrician is too high a rank for the function of a 
mere member of the chancery. “‘Patrician’’ is coupled with ‘‘protoasecretis’’ in the Kletorologion of 
Philotheos, 729, 4 = ed. J. B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (Lon- 
don, 1911), 147, 25. The ‘‘a’”’ in asecretis may have had a numerical value of ‘‘first.’’ For a parallel 
case, cf. Bury, 7b7d., 92. On the protoasecretis, cf., e.g., F. Délger, Byzantinische Diplomatik (Ettal, 
1956), 62-63; on the patrician at the time which interests us, cf., e.g., R. Guilland, ‘‘Les patrices 
byzantins sous le régne de Constantin VII Porphyrogénéte (913—959),’’ now reprinted in the same 
author’s Recherches sur les institutions byzantines, II [= Berliner byzantinistische Arbeiten, 35] 
(Berlin-Amsterdam, 1967), 178-202, cf. esp. 194. 

38 Cf. de Boor, “‘Weiteres’’ (as in note 2 supra), 413 note 1. The manuscript reads simply otpatiw- 
tixoU. That otpatiatixés was a short form for AoyoSétns tol otpatiwtiKol appears from the epithet 
of the Emperor Michael Stratioticus (for its meaning, cf. Attaleiates, Hist. [Bonn], 52, 21); further- 
more, with reference to the ninth and tenth centuries, from Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cerimoniis, 
I (Bonn), 479, 6-7 (81& to orpatiwtixot) and 698, 19 (of tol otpatiwtiKov); cf. Reiske, ibid., II, 154; 
Theoph. Cont., Hist. (Bonn), 470, 7-8 (ad otpariwtixdv) ; Cedrenus, Hist., II (Bonn), 129, 15 (Tewpyic 
TH otpatiotikg); Peira, XVI, 9, ed. C. E. Zachariae v. Lingenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, I (Leipzig, 
1856), 52, 6 = I. and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, IV (Athens, 1931), 57, 18-19 (6 otparicrtixds 
TatAos). The unpublished tenth-century Tacticon discovered by N. Oikonomides has 6 otporiwt(1Kds) 
AoyoXE)t(ns), cf. Scorialensis Graecus R -I1 — 11, fol. 269%, line 22. The Tacticon Uspenskij (ca. middle 
of the ninth century) has, in the sixtieth and sixty-first places, 6 tot otpatiwtixol, cf. Izvestija russkogo 
avxeol. Instituta v Konstantinopole, 3 (1898), 119. I am indebted to Mr. Oikonomides for several pieces 
of information pertaining to the form stvatidtikos. 

39 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administvando Imperio, chap. 46, 67-68; eds. Moravcsik- 
Jenkins, 2nd ed., Dumbarton Oaks Texts, I (Washington, D.C., 1967) [= Corpus Fontium Historiae 
Byzantinae, I], 218; cf. Steven Runciman in R. J. H. Jenkins et al., Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
De Administvando Imperio, Commentary, 180. 

“9 Cf. Zachariae v. Lingenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, III (Leipzig, 1857), 287, 6-7; 292, 6; 296, 
26-297, 1 = I. and P. Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, I (Athens, 1931), 244, 32-33; 249, 5-6; 253, 6-7; 
cf. F. Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden..., I (1924), nos. 691, 699, 712. 

41 Legatio, chap. 19 = ed. J. Becker, pp. 185, 34-186, 1. 

“Cf. V. R. Rozen, Imperator Vasilij Bolgarobojca (St. Petersburg, 1883), 14; eds. I. Kratsch- 
kovsky and A. Vasiliev, Histotve de Yahya-ibn-Sa’id d’Antioche... [= Patrologia Orientalis, 23] 
(1932), 402 [194]. The Georgian writer Ephraim the Younger, a contemporary of Yahya, puts the 
floruit of Symeon Metaphrastes in the sixth year of Basil II, thus in ca. 982. Cf. e.g., P. Peeters, 
Analecia Bollandiana, 29 (1910), 358. 
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the last reference combines the titles of asecretts and logothete in one person, 
and concerns, of course, Symeon Metaphrastes. 

On the other hand, between August and October 975 a Symeon, magister 
and logothete, interpreted—wrongly, as it turned out—the meaning of a 
comet’s apparition to John Tzimisces ;* in the first half of the eleventh century 
a subordinate of Magister Eustathios reminisced that, as a young man, his 
superior (who was still alive by 1025) once enjoyed the support of one Symeon, 
magister and logothete;*4 when Symeon Metaphrastes died, his close friend 
Nicephorus Ouranos called him “the marvel of the council of magisters.’’4 
By now we have linked Metaphrastes with the titles asecretis, logothete, and 
magister. The epistolary collections of Patmos and of the Athonite Laura 
attribute a number of letters to a Symeon magister and logothete of the 
Drome, or to Symeon magister and logothete, although one of the letters is 
entitled “By the Protoasecretis’’ ; several letters by Symeon in the Patmos collec- 
tion can be safely attributed to the late tenth century.“* A Symeon, magister 
and logothete of the Drome wrote a poem on Stylianus who lived at the end 
of the tenth century;4” one Magister and Logothete Symeon wrote a Synopsis 
Canonum,® and a Symeon called simply magister, an anthology of thirty 
sermons culled from John Chrysostom.* All Byzantinists know that several 
manuscripts credit a Symeon, magister and logothete, with the compiling of 
a chronicle; this compilation was made soon after 948.59 

Finally, the dirge by Nicephorus Ouranos which has just been quoted, is 
addressed “‘to Symeon Metaphrastes, Logothete of the Drome;’’®! Parisinus 
Graecus 13 assigns the canon on Mary the Egyptian to ‘‘Symeon, Magister 
and Logothete, the Metaphrast,’’** and in the Baroccianus 131 a letter is attri- 
buted to ““Logothete Sir Symeon, the Metaphrast.’’® 

43 Leo Diaconus, Hzsé¢., 168, 19-169, 13 Bonn. 

44 Pewva, LXIV, 1, ed. Zachariae v. Lingenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, I, 272, 17-20 = I. and P. 
Zepos, Jus Graecoromanum, IV (1931), 237, 25-28. 

© Friyor toU Ovpavol mpds Tov Zupedva..., line 6: Zupedv, TO Satiua BouAtis payiotpwyv, ed. S. G. 
Mercati, ‘‘Versi di Niceforo Uranos in morte di Simeone Metafraste,’’ AnalBoll, 68 (1950), 130. 

46 Cf. J. Darrouzés, Epistoliers byzantins du Xé siécle (Paris, 1960), 11, 14, 34, 99 (Patmos); 22, 145 
(Laura); 33, 148 (letter 87 by the Protoasecretis) ; 37 (date of letter 4 and of neighboring letters). 

47 Thus Vaticanus Graecus 990, fol. 210°: Cf. Mercati, ‘‘Versi...’’ (as in note 45 supra), 129-130; 
full text in Migne, PG, 114, cols. 133 D-135B. Cf. note 56 infra for a penitential acrostic by Symeon, 
logothete and magister, in Atheniensis Graecus 1197, fols. 194r-195r. 

*® Migne, PG, 114, cols. 235-292; cf. A. P. Christophilopoulos, ‘tH xavovixy Zuvowis kal & Lupedv 6 
Metagpacrtis,” in *Etrernpis ‘Et. Bul. StrouSav, 19 (1949), 155-157. 

49 Such is the attribution in Athous Laura [ 111, cf. N. B. Tomadakis, ‘‘Ets DupeGva tov Metappa- 
ott,’ in *Etretnpls “Er. Bud. StrovSdv, 23 (1953), 119. 

°° For the (voluminous) literature, cf., e.g., Gyula Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, I (2nd ed., 1958), 
515-518; A. P. Kagdan, Vizantijshij Vremennih, 15 (1959), 125-143; 19 (1961), 76-96; 20 (1961), 106— 
128; for a clear and succinct statement on ‘‘Symeon’s”’ chronicle, cf. Jenkins, ‘‘The Chronological...” 
(as in the commentary to Poem I, Date, supra, p. 195), 91, note 3, with some further bibliography. 

5! Mercati, “‘Versi...’’ (as in note 45 supra), 130. 

52 Tomadakis, ‘‘Eis Dupedva...’’ (as in note 49 supra), 119. 

°8 Darrouzés, Epistoliers..., (as in note 46 supra), 34. Vindobonensis Theol. Graecus 231, fols. 6v—8v 
contains an acrostic sticheron by ‘‘Logothete and Metaphrastes Sir Symeon;”’ cf. Krumbacher, Ge- 
schichte d. byz. Lit.2,720; Vindobonensis Theol. Gr. 247, fols. 1¥-3¥ has a poem, in politic verse, On Christ’s 
Crucifixion by the pen xupiou Zupedmv tot AoyoSérou Kal Metagpactot, cf. D. de Nessel, Catalogus... 


Bibliothecae... Vindobonensis (Vienna-Nuremberg, 1690), 346-347. Finally, a colophon of Patmiacus 


Graecus 245 speaks of BiPAla tv petappdcewv Tot Aoyoérou, cf., e.g., F. Délger, BZ, 34 (1934), 402, 
with bibliography. 
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It has long been conjectured that at least some of these Symeons were in 
reality one, namely Symeon later called Metaphrastes, a high imperial official, 
hagiographer, lawyer, legal writer, chronicle compiler—and poet. Our title 
provides substantiation for the conjecture: it refers to the promotion of a tenth- 
century patrician and asecretis, Symeon, to the rank of magister and logothete, 
and thus combines in one person the titles with which other sources separately 
endow Metaphrastes. | 

The new text claimed here for Metaphrastes fits his poetic dossier very well.®5 
The first line of our Poem IV, &é BAepdpeov Sdxpua, dtd Kapdias Spfivov, is almost 
identical with the first line of the self-flagellating acrostic by ‘““Symeon, mag- 
ister and logothete of the Drome”’ &rré BAepdpwv Sdxpvua, dtd Kapdias trévous. This 
coincidence is not surprising if the two lines are by the same author and, to 
judge by modern authorities and by a part of the manuscript tradition, this 
author is Metaphrastes.*® 

There remains the new piece of information provided by the title of Poem 
IV, namely, Symeon’s having been (logothete) tot otpatiwtixod. In previously 
known sources, Symeon Metaphrastes is called logothete tot Spdyou or simply 


*4 For recent literature, cf. J. Gouillard, s.v. ‘‘Syméon Logothéte et Magistros...,’’ Dict. de théologie 
catholique, 14, 2 (1941), cols. 2959-2971 (with earlier bibliography); Christophilopoulos, ‘‘tH xavo- 
vikh...’’ (as in note 48 supra); Tomadakis, ‘Eis upedva...”’ (as in note 49 supra), 113-138 (cf. how- 
ever, 120: Symeon the Logothete and Symeon Metaphrastes may be one and the same person, but 
Symeon Metaphrastes never composed chronicles); Darrouzés, Epistolievs... (as in note 46 supra), 
33-38 and “‘Inventaire...’’ (as in note 11 supra); cf. also the succinct but clear sketch by S. Der 
Nersessian, ‘‘The Illustrations of the Metaphrastian Menologium,”’ Late Classical and Medieval Studies 
in Honor of A. M. Friend, Jv. (Princeton, 1955), 222-223. 

5* A dossier of poems which are unquestionably by Metaphrastes is still to be drawn up. Beginnings 
of it can be made by combining S. Eustratiades, ‘‘Zupedv AoyoSérns 6 Metagpacts,” in ’Etretnpls 
‘Et. Bul. Ztrovdé5v, 8 (1931), 60-65, Gouillard, ‘‘Syméon...’’ (as in preceding note), cols. 2963-2965; 
and A. D. Komines, To Bulavtivov fepdv émiypauya... (1966), 143-144. Cf. also P. N. Trempelas, 
"ExAoy?}. ..Uuvoypapias (1949), 255-257; Tomadakis, ‘‘Eis Zupedva...’’ (as in note 49 supra), 134: 
poems mentioned in notes 47, 52, 53, 57 of the present article; in all likelihood, iambic verses on 
the Holy Trinity, ed. J. Koder, ‘‘Ein Dreifaltigkeitshymnus des Symeon Metaphrastes,’’ Jahrbuch 
dev Osterreichischen byzantinschen Gesellschaft, 14 (1965), 129-138; most probably the Christopher 
epitaphs of 931 (see commentary to Poem I, 2 supya); and, among our poems, at least Poem IV. 

8 The text of d1rd BAsp&poov. . .1révous was published by Leo Allatius and reprinted, fully, in Migne, 
PG, 114, cols. 132 B-133B; partially, in F. W. A. Mullach, Coniectaneorum Byzantinorum libri duo 
(Berlin, 1852), 44; corrections, based on the readings of Paris. Suppl. Gr. 690, fol. 65¥, in Sternbach 
(as in the commentary to Poem I, 2), 14-15. In Migne, the title is, in part, KupoU 2upeav Kal AoyoSétou 
TOU Spoyou; the Partstnus, however, has otixoi TrapaKAntixol Dupedsv paylotpou Kal Aoyo9rou Tow 5p6- 
you..., cf. Sternbach, zbid., 14 and Athen. Gr. 1197, fol. 194r, oTixor KatTavuKtiKol Kata GApaPiTou To 
KupoU 2upedv Tov AoyoSéTou Kal porylotpou. Vaticanus Palat.Graecus 367, fol. 135" (source of Allatius ?), 
calls the author ‘‘Symeon, logothete of the Drome’’; cf. H. Stevenson, Codices... Palatini Graeci... 
(Rome, 1885), 232 and Krumbacher GBL?, 719. In Baroccianus 131, fol. 70%, the title is only tot 
2upewmv; however, the scribe seems to have differentiated between Symeon and the author called 
“magister’’. On fol. 70%, our poem did PAspdpwv is preceded by GApaPntapiov Zupedv paylotpou 
TOU AoyoSéTou, inc. d&i1rd xEIkéwv Adyous Go Trofous Trpodolaw Agyelv (a text attributed variously to 
Symeon Metaphrastes and Nicephorus Ouranos, cf., e.g., A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ‘‘Bulavtivé 
dvdAexta...,"" BZ, 8 [1899], 66-67); above both poems, the scribe wrote: tod yaylotpou oto, of 52 
KatwdSev elol tol Zunemv. Does this indicate that, for the scribe of the Baroccianus, the Ucrylotpos par 
excellence was Nicephorus Ouranos? The identification of the author of the poem éré BAepdpwv in 
Migne with Metaphrastes rests not only on modern authorities, such as Leo Allatius, Diatriba De 
Simeonum Scriptis (Rome, 1669), 133, reprinted in Migne, PG, 114, col. 132 AB, Mercati, ‘‘Versi...” (as 
in note 45 supra), 128, and Eustratiades, ‘‘Zupedv...’’ (as in the preceding note), 64, but also on the 
Vat. Gr. 1277, fol. 33", where the poem’s title runs Supedv Tot Metappacrot and, seemingly, on Athous 
Laura © 19, fol. 263", where it perhaps reads otixor KaTavuKTikol toU Metappactot; cf. Spyridon 
Lauriotes and Sophronios Eustratiades, Catalogue...of the Laura... (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), 135 
= no. 881. 
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logothete, which short form, we are told, stands for logothete of the Drome.*” 
Still, we should not give up equating Symeon the stvatiotskos of our poem with 
Metaphrastes, since Metaphrastes’ connection with matters military seems to 
be alluded to in one hitherto unexploited passage of Psellos. Psellos wrote his 
Eulogy of Symeon Metaphrastes®® more, though not much more, than half a 
century after Symeon’s death, a short enough span of time for reliable infor- 
mation still to have been available to him. Outlining Symeon’s governmental 
career, Psellos began by stating that at first his hero “‘supervised the most 
secret affairs, and participated, together with other councillors, in secret 
councils’’®®—an appropriate transposition of the function of (proto)asecretis into 
the language of rhetoric. Some ten lines of text further on, Psellos turned to 
Symeon’s subsequent, and different, official functions. They were ‘‘to push 
the barbarians far away from the land of the Romans, and to subdue some of 
them, either by military means, or by wile.’’® To say this, I submit—if with 
some caution—1is to assign to Metaphrastes the function of the logothete tot 
otpatiwtixoy and to transpose it into the same language of rhetoric. 
Furthermore, Metaphrastes’ official dealings in military matters are reflected 
in three passages of his own correspondence. In a letter written to Symeon 
at an indeterminate date, an unnamed individual denounced the metropolitan 
see of Patras for having allegedly seized a large number of otpatiwtév tétrous, 
“soldier’s lots.’’®! Between 963 and 967, Symeon wrote two official circulars to 
the monastic communities of Bithynian Olympus, of Kyminas, and of Mounts 
Latros and Athos; in the first, he exhorted them to pray for ‘‘our armed 
forces,’ Ta otpatevpata t\ydv, who were about to set out on a campaign against 
the Hamdanite Emir ;® in the second, he solicited the monks’ prayers for ‘‘our 


6? So D. Reiske in Const. Porph., De Cerim., II (Bonn), 276, repeated, e.g., in de Boor, ‘‘Weiteres. ..”’ 
(as in note 2 supra), 413 note 1; Bury, The Imperial... (as in note 37 supra), 91-92; Tomadakis, 
“Els 2upedva...’” (as in note 49 supra), 117. In addition to texts just quoted, Symeon is simply called 
“‘logothete”’ in the title of the iambic poems edited by V. Vasil’evskij, ‘‘Dva nadgrobnyx stixo- 
tvorenija Simeona Logofeta,’’ VizVvem, 3 (1896), 574-578; the first of these poems mourns the death 
of Stephen, son of Romanus Lecapenus. Stephen died in 963. 

8 E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, eds., Michaelis Pselli Scripta Minora, I (Milan, 1936), 94-107. 

*° Kurtz-Drexl (as in preceding note), 98, 11-14: kal mpéita piv Tals pvotiKeTtépais eperottiKer Tv 
Trp&gewv Kal Tois dtroppriTois BovAEWpact KoIvVeVvds TrapEIOTI}KE! TOIs oULPBouUAEUOUOLY. 

*° Kurtz-Drexl (as in note 58 supra), 98, 23-25: BapBépous te réppeo Tis ‘Poopatwv dmrdcacIa1 yi\s, TOUS 
6é Kal KatoywvioacSa: 7 otpatevpaciv 7 Texvéopaov. In his Synaxarium on Metaphrastes, Markos 
Eugenikos (d. 1444/5) wrote that Symeon ‘‘exerted himself in tactical matters in the palace and, as he 
himself says, would hasten along with the best of generals and accompany them’’: év tots BaotAelois 
Trepl TK TOKTIKK yupvalduevos Kal Tois dpictols Tdv OoTpaTnydy, as atrrdés prot, Trapadécov Kal cuvettduevos, 
ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, MaupoyopSdtetos BifAtoShkn, *AvékSota “EAAnvik& (1884) [= ‘O év 
KevotavtivouTréAe “EAAnv. DiAoA. LUAAoyos, Tlapdptnua of vol. 17] (1886), 100-101. I have not used 
this passage here, since I suspect that ‘‘as he himself says’’ refers not to Symeon, but to Psellos, who 
was demonstrably one of Eugenikos’ sources. 

St Letter 5, 9-10, ed. Darrouzés, Epistoliers... (as in note 46 supra), 102. 

*? Letter 83, 6-7, ed. ibid., 146. Symeon was also informed about the anticipated route of an Arab 
vazzia. Cf. Letter 89, 6-7, ed. ibid., 150: 4... .1&v "Ayapnvav EpoBos, otk aTpOGSdKiLOs OVA Kal Thy Tdv 
"Apuevioxdsy KorraSpauelv <sc. yijv>, ‘“‘the Arab incursion which was expected to devastate the 
Armeniac theme as well,’ (not ‘‘the Arab vazzia made it impossible to go down to the Armeniac 
theme,’’ as understood by Darrouzés, ibid., in the letter’s summary). However, such information 
could also have been available to the logothete of the Drome, who handled intelligence matters. Cf. 
ee eat ‘'The Logothete of the Drome in the Middle Byzantine Period,” Byzantion, 36 (1966), 

note 1. | 
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navy protected by God,’’ 6 SeoguAaxktos fydv otdAos, which was about to sail 
against the Arab foe in Calabria.® 

I am aware of the pitfalls of making Symeon Metaphrastes logothete of the 
stratudttkon: on the one hand, the logothete of the Drome—a function safely 
attested for him—was on occasion entrusted with the command of armies ;* on 
the other, the logothete tot otpatiwtKoU was a quartermaster general rather 
than a field commander.® Still, there are strong enough reasons for advancing 
our hypothesis: Psellos’ decision to use the word otpatewyao: rather than a 
cognate of Spdyos ;% the three passages of Symeon’s correspondence; and the 
consideration, already stated above, that the word otpatiwtixot occurring in 
the title of Poem IV could hardly have been a later scribal error or a misunder- 
standing by the person who first composed that title. 

A connection, in a person’s title, between the rank of magister and the func- 
tion of otpatiatixds AoyoSétns—normally only an anthypate patrician—offers 
no difficulty, since the combination magister and logothete of the Drome is 
impeccably attested, and in Symeon’s time the logothete of the stvatvdtikon 
ranked above the logothete of the Drome.*’ 

4-5 ArEouev ... Bouvol cal don: cf. epitaph III, ed. Sternbach (as in commen- 
tary to I, 2), 18, 19: “Opn, Bouvoi kai pdpayyes, A7Eate SpnvepSias. 

7 tékva —: There seems to be an anacoluthon here, rather than a missing 
line, since we do have a couplet, as we do for every other letter of the 
acrostic. 


63 Tettey 88, 2-3, ed. Darrouzés, ibid., 149. 

84 Cf. D. A. Miller, ‘‘The Logothete...’’ (as in note 62 supra), esp. 461-462; on pages 463 and 
469 Miller does list Symeon (magister) as logothete of the Drome, but does not connect him with 
Symeon Metaphrastes. 

8 Cf., e.g., Bury, The Imperial... (as in note 37 supra), 90-91; F. Délger, Bettvdge zur Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Finanzverwaltung... [= Byzantinisches Archiv, 9] (Leipzig, 1927), 21-22. 

86 Cf. note 60 supra. 

87 This is the order of precedence recorded both in the Kiletorologion of Philotheus, cf. Const. Porph., 
De Cerim., I (Bonn), 713, 22-24 and 728, 16-19 (= Bury, The Imperial... [as in note 37 supra], 137; 
147) and in the Tacticon recently discovered by N. Oikonomides (see note 38 supra). If Symeon Meta- 
phrastes was logothete of the stvatidtikon, we have one more explanation of a puzzling reference in 
Symeon’s own Letter 82, 8, ed. Darrouzés, Epistoliers... (as in note 46 supra), 146, to a logothete 
of the Drome in the third person. It has been explained by assuming that at the time of writing 
Letter 82 Symeon was still only a protoasecretis. However, we can also eliminate the difficulty by as- 
suming that Letter 82 could date from the time of Symeon’s promotion to a rank higher than that of 
logothete of the Drome, namely that of logothete of the stvatidtikon. Among the letters which Dar- 
rouzés, the editor of Symeon’s dossier, attributed to Nicholas Mysticus, several—all of which Pro- 
fessor Jenkins, too, considered to be by that Patriarch—dealt with the conflict of interests between the 
ecclesiastical and the military establishments. In Letter 25, 20-30, ed. Darrouzés, Epistoliers, 116, the 
Patriarch told a high imperial official that manpower which had been assigned to the Church should 
not be employed for military tasks; in Letters 30, 6-13 and 50, 13-15, ed. cb¢d., 120 and 131, he requested 
a stratégos (?) and a high official respectively to free two young protegés of his from military duty; 
in Letter 31, 5-7; 10-11; 16-18, ed. ibid., 120-121, he reminded another high official to see to it that, 
during a Bulgarian war, Byzantine ‘‘soldiers’’ should not ‘‘eat up’”’ the property of his own sister-in-law; 
finally, in Letter 66, 13-19; 24-25, ed. ibtd., 138-139, Nicholas rebuked an official for allowing Church 
property to be confiscated in order to provide compensation for the ravages of war and to pay for 
defensive alliances. The editor found the presence of Nicholas’ letters among those of Symeon’s an 
enigma; to explain it, he assumed that Symeon, when he was a young man, might have worked in 
Nicholas’ chancery (Nicholas died in 925) or might have collected Nicholas’ autographs (ibid., 38). 
Another explanation could be that Nicholas’ letters entered the dossier of Symeon because several 
of them dealt with ‘‘stratiotic’’? problems, the same problems which were dealt with in Symeon’s 
Letters 5, 83, and 88 and which may have been his official concern. 
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17: Kai oxvSpetrdler ouptraca <i.e., Ktiois>: cf. acrostic epitaph III, ed. Stern- 
bach (asin commentary to I, 2), 17, 1: &taoa «rior [read xtiots] ... oxuSpwtracov, 
Professor Hunger suggests ovutaca yfj instead of the attested ovptraca tijs. 

22: otévale t&oa xtios: cf. acrostic epitaph III, ed. Sternbach (as in com- 
mentary to I, 2), 17, 1: &maca xtijo1s [read xtiois] TevSqoov. 

29: Constantine was buried next to his father, Leo VI; cf. Cedrenus, Azst. 
II (Bonn), 338, 4—5. 

33: &yuya ouvSpnveite: cf. epitaph III, ed. Sternbach (as in commentary to 
I, 2), 18, 20: tot 1&90us yap 1d péyeSos Kai Gyuya poAdTTEL. 

38-39 vv d56v ... €vnv toiBov: The “strange ground,’ or, rather, “‘road,”’ 
is the journey to Bithynian Olympus, famous for its monastic communities; 
Constantine undertook this journey in September of 959; cf. Cedrenus, Hzst. 
II (Bonn), 337, 13-15. The yet “stranger journey’’ is Constantine’s death on 
November 9, 959; cf. Cedrenus, zbid., 337, 23. In giving the desire for the 
prayers of the fathers of Olympus as the ground for Constantine’s journey, 
our Symeon follows the official court version. Cedrenus knows it, too (cf. 
thid., 337, 15-16: Constantine went to Olympus 14 weév Soxeiv tais tév éxeice 
TTATEPwY EUXATS SwpoKicSven), but tells us that the real reason for the trip was the 
Emperor's desire to encounter Theodore, metropolitan of Cyzicus, and to plot 
with him the removal of the Patriarch Polyeuctus (cf. 2b¢d., 337, 17-20). 

40 Baoidere (without mention of Constantine VIII): This line confirms the 
system of the chroniclers and charters who put the birth of Basil II before, 
and that of Constantine VIII after, the death of Constantine VII in 959.8 

42 tdvtov Uudv yopilopar.. .otepel ye tapos: cf. epitaph I, ed. Sternbach (as 
in commentary to [, 2), 15, line 11: pdvos Wydv ywpilopan, pdvos Wydv oTepotpal, 
and line 14: ta&qos yap 6 mkpdtatos &q’ Uydv pe yopilel. 

50-52 tiv Kat’ éySpdiv é€Aaciv: These lines are confirmed by Cedrenus’ remark 
(Hist. IT [Bonn], 337, 16-17) that another ostensible reason for Constantine’s 
trip to Bithynia was the preparation of a campaign against the Saracens. 
Thus, our poem once more reflects the official court version. 

56 dAAdttov: I have altered the text, since I do not understand éAAdxktou 
offered by the manuscript, and since the line requires a verb. For a conceptual 
and syntactical parallel, cf. epitaph III, ed. Sternbach (as in commentary to I, 
2), 18, 9-10: pei9pa NeiAda travoacSe trpds SdAacoay elopéeiv’ If &AAaTTOU is the cor- 
rect, the spelling of the manuscript parallels the ‘“‘hypercorrect”’ errors in Latin 
manuscripts, which write commictimus, promictimus, dimictendi instead of 
committimus, etc. These examples were culled from Regit Neapolitant Archivi 
Monumenta ..., I (Naples, 1845), nos. 35 (a. 941) and 41 (a. 945), 126 and 150. 
This and the wrong stress éo3$ns in Poem II, 14, might indicate that at some 
point our poem was copied by a scribe living in a Latin milieu. 


88 On the birth dates of Basil II and Constantine VIII, cf. K. Uhlirz, ‘‘Uber die Herkunft der 
Theophanu, Gemahlin Kaisers Otto II,” BZ, 4 (1895), 477; G. Schlumberger, L’épopée byzantine 
ala fin du dixiéme stécle (Paris, 1896-1905), 328 note 2; and N. A. Oikonomides, “La Cronologia dell’In- 
coronazione dell’Imperatore Bizantino Costantino VIII (962),” Studi Salentini, 19 (1965), 172-175 
(years 958 and 960-61 respectively). 
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Poems I to III and IV are dirges on two emperors, father and son, the former 
of whom died in 912, the latter, in 959. They purport to be occasional poetry 
and their date should be that of the occasions that had brought them forth: 
obituaries, as opposed to biographies, are written soon after people’s deaths. 
Accordingly, I have dated Poems I to III to before 913 (?) and IV to before 
960, most probably to November of 959. 

Two conceivable objections may be raised against this dating. The first of 
them derives from the observation that several lines of Poem IV are paralleled 
in passages of Scylitzes-Cedrenus. The invitation to Leo to “‘receive’’ his 
beloved son Constantine may be juxtaposed with Scylitzes’ information that 
Constantine was buried in his father’s tomb;® the search for monkish prayers 
alludes to Constantine VII’s trip to the Bithynian Olympus;” and the planning 
of campaigns against enemies of the Empire to the rumor, spread by Constan- 
tine himself, that while in Bithynia he was to map out an undertaking against 
the Saracens.”! This observation may lead to the presumption that Poem IV 
is not a dirge composed in 959, but a later school exercise in which a trickle 
of facts derived from Scylitzes or a similar source has joined the stream of 
tears flowing through this kind of literature. By extension, Poems I to III 
may be later exercises as well; this would be especially likely of Poem II with 
its “ethopoetic’’ title, redolent of the classroom. 

As the argument puts it, poems of this kind, for instance those recorded in 
the index to the Barberintanus 310 (olim 246), were not necessarily written by 
the authors to whom they are ascribed and are not necessarily contemporary 
with the events to which they refer.” 

This first objection is not valid. There is no difficulty in granting that many 
of these poems (especially ethopottae) were exercises, if by this term are meant 
products of a frigid muse. However, as the best minds of Byzantium indulged 
in such trifles, there is no reason to deny the authorship of this poetry to a 
Photius (who is said to have written an anacreontic poem put into the mouth 
[éx tpoowrrov] of Basil I) or to a Symeon Metaphrastes, when its subject matter 
is concrete historical events.”* Nor is there any prima facie reason to deny 
that this poetry was contemporary with that subject matter. A weighty 
metrical argument indeed would be needed to show that poems similar to the 
two written Eis tiv GAwonv tis 1éAcwWs TUpaKxovens, mentioned among the titles 


* Compare Poem IV, 29 with Cedrenus, Hist., II (Bonn), 338, 4—5. 

70 Compare Poem IV, 38 with Cedrenus, ibid., 337, 14-16. 

1? Compare Poem IV, 51 with Cedrenus, ibid., 337, 16-17 and Matvitensis Graecus, Vitr. 26-2, 
fol. 139°. 

“@ Cf. Nissen, ‘‘Die byzantinischen...’’ (as in note 26 supra), 14-16; 58; 72. Nissen’s argument 
concerns anacreontics of the ninth and early tenth centuries; it is, however, refuted here, since it 
applies to Poems I-IV as well. 

‘8 For a prominent personality who treated an actual subject of his own time in an ethopoiia, cf. 
John Geometres who wrote (in elegiac distichs) Tivas &v eftro1 Adyous & év cylois BaotAels. .. Nixnpdpos 
c&rrotenvopéveoy tdév elxdveov avtot, Migne, PG, 106, col. 932AB. Geometres, a contemporary of Nice- 
phorus, was one of the best poets of the middle Byzantine period, and it stands to reason that Tzi- 
misces’ regime would see to it that the portraits of the murdered Nicephorus were removed. 
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of the Index to the Barberintanus 310 (olam 246) just quoted, were mere school 
exercises and date not earlier than the end of the tenth century or the time 
of Symeon the Younger (d. 1022). The two poems on Syracuse deplored an 
event of 878; it certainly made an impression on contemporaries of its period, 
but must have fallen into too deep an oblivion by the year 1000 to have been 
chosen as the subject for a student’s performance.”4 

As for Poem IV, I accept the accuracy of its title—which, as I have already 
argued, cannot be a pseudepigraphon—and assign it to Symeon the Magister 
of the tenth century. The final argument on behalf of the poem’s early date 
comes from the body of its text. Had it been a later school exercise, it 
would have to have been executed by a very well-informed young man, as it 
mentions Basil II (line 40) born shortly before 959 but avoids mentioning 
Constantine VIII who was not born until 961. I attribute such precision to a 
contemporary’s familiarity with births of members of the imperial family, 
rather than to the exact historical knowledge of a later writer, inspired by 
Scylitzes but careful to keep his chronology meticulously straight. 

Several other poems in the Scylitzes Mairitensis cannot possibly have been 
inspired by the chronicle itself. Our Poems II, 32-33 and III, 55-56 eulogize 
the Emperor Alexander. This attitude is contrary not only to that of Scylitzes, 
but also to that of the whole Byzantine chroniclers’ tradition.”® Poem VI can 
tentatively be ascribed to John Geometres who died about 990, almost a century 
before Scylitzes wrote. Finally, Poem XI on Bardas has been connected with 
Scylitzes’ description of the death of Bardas Phocas, but this connection is 
demonstrably wrong. In sum, convergences between Poems I-IV and the 
text of Scylitzes are interesting corroborations, offered by earlier sources, of 
that chronicle’s story, rather than the result of the dependence of these poems 
on the chronicle’s text. 

The second, and more serious, objection is to the dating ‘‘before 913” alone; 
it derives, first, from the observation that close similarities in vocabulary, 
motifs, style, and metrical structure exist between Poem IV—which, as has 
just been determined, dates from 959—and Poems I to III, respectively. 
“W@ TevSous TroAvoTevaxtou (IV, 11) has its counterparts in IT, 22 and 25, & tévSous, 
& Spnvedias; the sweetness of Constantine VII (IV, 14 and 68) is anticipated 
by the “exceeding sweet’’ Leo VI (I, 15); the whole universe (IV, 17) or the 


“4 All this against Nissen, ‘‘Die byzantinischen...’’ (as in note 26 supra), 72-73. For the two 
poems on the fall of Syracuse, cf. Spicilegium Romanum, 4 (1840), XX XIX. 

** The latest author to examine the sources for evidence of the poor reputation of the Emperor 
Alexander is P. Karlin-Hayter, ‘‘The Emperor Alexander’s Bad Name,’’ Speculum, 44 (1969), 585— 
596. In the whole Alexander dossier, Mrs. Karlin-Hayter found two pieces which she considered 
not hostile to that Emperor: (a) The Vision of Cosmas the Monk, in Synaxarium Eccl. Constantino- 
politanae, ed. H. Delehaye (in the Apparatus to November 5), (b) the song on Theophylactus, inc. 
‘O Baoiids *"AAEEavSpos, ed., e.g., H. Grégoire, ‘O Atyevis *Axpitas (n.d.), 213-214. However, (a) in 
his Vision of Paradise, Cosmas did not meet Alexander, only some of his courtiers; (b) as Mrs. Karlin- 
Hayter herself pointed out, the Emperor Alexander of the song—incidentally, a mere figurehead— 
stands for Basil I; and the choice of the substitute’s name is to be attributed to an association with 
that of Alexander the Great, not to the song’s friendliness toward Alexander, brother of Leo VI. 
Thus, it remains that our poems stand alone in the whole Byzantine tradition in displaying a posi- 
tive, or at least a politely correct, attitude toward Alexander. 
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sun (I, 5) are sullen on account of the deaths of Constantine and Leo respec- 
tively; both emperors are 9£€yyos, ‘‘shining lights,’ either of the whole world 
(IV, 18) or of letters (III, 21); vanity of vanities is a motif filling either 
whole politic verses (IV, 31; II, 18) or at least the refrains (I, 4, 7, 16, 19, 22; 
III, 8, 75); people or stones ‘“‘make tears flow’’ (sé with the accusative: IV, 
35 and I, 2); the deceased is no longer able to see or embrace his son or grand- 
son—in both cases the survivors are ‘‘the light of’’ the deceased person’s 
“eyesight”’ (II, 35; IV, 41); Leo VI is separated from his brother; Constantine, 
from all his relatives (II, 9; IV, 42); in an allusion to Psalm 102 (103):115, 
earthly things are twice compared to the grass that withers (IV, 47 and II, 15); 
and verses in different poems begin with vié you, ‘my son” (IV, 51 and II, 30). 
Every first eight-syllable half-verse of Poems I to IV has a proparoxytone 
ending; finally, the acrostic Poems III and IV contain inserted elements, in 
principle after each stanza of four acrostic couplets, i.e., after the letters 
A, ©, M, TI, Y, and W. 

The hand of those who might object to the date “‘before 913’ for Poems I 
to III is strengthened by the three epitaphs, two in politic verse, one in ana- 
creontics, on Christopher, the eldest son of Romanus Lecapenus.”6 Christopher, 
crowned in 921, was groomed to succeed his father, but died in August of 931. 
After the elevation of Constantine VII in 944 Christopher’s death would have 
made a poor subject for progymnasmatic exercises; he himself must have 
been pushed into obscurity as a minor member of the fallen usurper’s clan. 
Thus, his three epitaphs surely date from before 944 and, almost as surely, 
from 931. 

In the Parisinus Suppl. Gr. 690 the first epitaph is mutilated at the begin- 
ning, and, strictly speaking, each of them lacks its author’s name. However, 
they are separated by only two blank folia, inserted at a recent date, from the 
already mentioned acrostic by ‘“‘Symeon, magister and logothete of the Drome.’’”” 
This acrostic precedes the epitaphs and is, in turn, mutilated at the end. The 
Symeon of the acrostic may, therefore, have been the author of the Christopher 
epitaphs as well. Sternbach and Krumbacher proposed this with caution;7 
had either of them known our poems, they would have done so with more 
confidence. For one thing, the Symeon of the acrostic is, as we already know, 
the same man as the Symeon of Poem IV; for another, there are twenty-four 
textual and conceptual parallels, many of them very close, between Poems I 
to IV and the three Christopher epitaphs.* 

How should these various similarities be explained? Assigning all seven 
pieces to one author, Symeon Metaphrastes, would be the simplest solution, 
if it were not for chronology. The same man is unlikely to have sung the dirges 


8 Ed. Sternbach, ‘‘Christophorea’’ (as in commentary to Poem I, 2 supra), 15-19. 

”? Cf. p. 218 and note 56 supra. 

8 Sternbach: as in commentary to Poem I, 2 supra, 21; Krumbacher: BZ, 8 (1899), 553. Both 
scholars identified their putative author of the Christopher epitaphs with Metaphrastes. 

9 Cf. p. 218 supra. 

8° They have been recorded in the commentaries to Poem I, 2; 5-6; 8-9; Poem II, 21; 22 and 25; 
Poem III, 9-10; 13; 22-25; 30; 32; 43; 45; 58; 59; 65: 72: Poem IV, 4/5: 17; 22; 33; 42; 56 supra. 
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of crowned heads in 912, 931, 959, and if we add Symeon’s iambic verses on 
Stephen,® in 963. If, furthermore, this man was Symeon Metaphrastes, he 
must not only have been a precocious poet® but have lived for over ninety 
years, as Metaphrastes is reported alive—or dying—in the eighties of the 
tenth century. If we want to assign all the seven pieces of politic verse, or at 
least Poems I to IV, to Metaphrastes, we should assume that at the time of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ death, Metaphrastes, or some member of his 
writing staff, was commissioned to compose a series of dirges on the two 
members of the Macedonian house, father and son, now sharing the same 
grave. [This would mean dating Poems I to III, too, to late 959. But who, in 
959, would be interested in mentioning the rise (III, 55: topqupas fAtos. . . dvioyer) 
of the Emperor Alexander, and in saying a good word about him, as Poems II 
and III do? This creates quite a strong presumption for dating all the Poems 
on Leo VI to about 913, when Alexander was still in power. As for their similar- 
ities to Poem IV and to the Christopher epitaphs, these have to be accounted 
for by the identity of subject matter and of the stylistic canon, and by the 
requirements of the genre, which will not have changed much within a half- 
century. [his is why I have opted for the date ‘‘shortly before 913’; but I must 
caution the reader that this dating has its weak points. 


5 


The political historian will read our four poems without excitement. Most 
of the nuggets he will find there are confirmations of what he has culled or 
inferred from other sources: Constantine VII went to the Bithynian Olympus 
shortly before his death; at that time he pretended—or was actually about— 
to prepare a campaign against the Arabs; he was buried together with Leo VI; 
Basil II was born before 959, Constantine VIII, after that year. As for the 
title of stvatidttkos assigned to Symeon Metaphrastes in the Matritensis, the 
administrative historian will take note of parallels between this title and the 
passages from Psellos and Symeon’s correspondence, but might feel that the 
case has not been proven. 

The literary historian will find the reading of our poems more rewarding. 
It he accepts the dates of about 913 and 959 for their composition and remem- 
bers that the politic epitaphs on Christopher can be dated with certainty to 
about 931, he will agree that by the beginning—or in any case, by the thirties 
—of the tenth century, the laws of the politic verse had been fully developed.*® 


81 Cf. note 57 supra. 

82 Markos Eugenikos reports—possibly on the basis of lost sources—that Symeon was born ‘‘in 
the times of” Leo VI, ed. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (as in note 60 supra), 100; even so, it is difficult 
to have him composing poems about 912, since, according to the same Eugenikos, Symeon lived 
beyond 976 to advise Basil II (ibid., 101). Darrouzés encounters a similar difficulty when he has 
young Symeon Metaphrastes employed as secretary in Nicholas Mysticus’ chancery (thus, before 
925); cf. note 67 supra. However, we should think twice before multiplying our Symeons again. 

88 To repeat: every single first half-verse of Poems I to IV has a proparoxytone ending (—uU VW); 
so do also the Christopher epitaphs of 931. This ending, however, occurs in only 58.43 per cent 
of the verses by the so-called Mangana poet (ca. 1150); cf. W. Hérandner, ‘‘Theodoros Prodromos 
und die Gedichtsammlung des Cod. Marc. XI 22,’”’ Jahrbuch der Osterreich. byzantinischen Geselischaft, 
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By that time, and certainly by the middle of the century, this verse was used 
on important court occasions and practiced also by at least one leading literary 
figure of the period. This shows that by the end of Constantine VII’s reign, 
if not by that of Leo VI, the politic verse had reached the pinnacle of social 
acceptability. 

This should not be a novel conclusion, since politic verses were written, or 
transmitted, by Constantine VII himself; and politic acrostics, attributed— 
rightly, as we now realize—to Symeon Metaphrastes, have been in print ever 
since Leo Allatius.84 This conclusion should be stressed, however, since of 
late the appearance of politic verse in high literature and society has been 
connected with the name of a more recent writer, Symeon the Younger, the 
Theologian (949-1022).8 It seems, however, that Symeon the Younger was 
not the first important Byzantine who wrote in politic verse; Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus used it in the first two lines of each strophe of his exapostei- 
larva, and the dependable R. J. F. Henrichsen is to be commended for having 
put Symeon Metaphrastes at the head of the list of reliably attested authors 
who composed politic verse in literary language.®’ 

The chronology of politic verse has not yet been established, at least in 
print.’* This is not the place to do it, but merely to point out again that the 
use of this verse in literature is demonstrably—and appreciably—earlier than 
the year 1000. Nicetas Stethatus’ remark that Symeon the Younger had 
composed hymns év dyétpw pétpw*” is not an expression of astonishment at an 


16 (1967), 99, and in 60 per cent of Symeon the Younger’s verses (ca. 1000). Thus, about the same 
percentage of proparoxytone, i.e. ‘‘normal,’’ endings occurs in the first half of verses by poets who 
lived 150 years apart and, worse yet, a much lower percentage than that occurring in verses which 
are from seventy to two hundred years earlier than either Symeon the Younger or Prodomos. It 
follows that caution should be exercised in the use of statistics (especially on the progressive pro- 
paroxytonization of first half-verse endings) for establishing the chronology of texts in political verse. 

** Cf. note 56; for Sternbach’s edition of epitaphs probably by Metaphrastes, see commentary to 
Poem I, 2 supra. 

85 So P. Maas, ‘‘Aus der Poesie des Mystikers Symeon,”’ Beitrdge zur Geschichte des christlichen 
Altertums...Festgabe A. Ehrhard (1922), 330; idem, Greek Metre (Oxford, 1962), 18; F. Délger, Die 
byzantinische Dichtung in der Reinspvache (Berlin, 1948), 41 (= 2nd ed. [1961], 56-57); in the last 
place, J. Koder (as in note 26 supra), Der Finfzehnsilber. In attributing the introduction of politic 
verse to Symeon the Younger, Maas and Délger used qualifiers (‘‘first important Byzantine,” ‘‘into 
learned \iterature’’). This was laudable caution. Maas, for one, must have been aware of the ‘‘custom- 
ary,’ 1.e. old and popular, Swallow Song in politic verses, quoted in Const. Porph., De Cerim., I (Bonn), 
366, 7-10 and 367, 17-21 (hence much older than Symeon the Younger), for he had himself published 
that song, cf. BZ, 21 (1912-13), 37 (on the Swallow Song, cf. also Handschin, ‘‘Das Zeremonien- 
werk, ..’’ [as in the commentary to Poem III, 2 supra], 14, 25, 65). 

86 Cf. W. Christ and M. Paranikas, Anthologia... (1871), 110-112. 

87 Uber die sogenannten politischen Verse bei den Griechen (1839), 97-98, old but excellent. 

88 Cf. Horandner, ‘‘Theodoros...’’ (as in note 83 supra), 98 note 38. 

8° J. B. Bury and S. Petrides reconstruct the dialogue which Theophilus and Kassia purportedly 
held at the time of the bride-show of 821—which cost Kassia the empress’ crown—and cast it in 
politic verse. Welcome as I find any evidence for an early appearance of this verse, I must suspend 
judgment here. Even if we accept the very idea of reconstruction (the actual one by Bury has to be 
modified) and assume, with the two scholars, the authenticity of the dialogue, we do not know how 
to date our testimony. It should be dated, I think, not to the year 821, when the bride-show took place, 
but to the time of the ‘‘Logothete”’ chronicles in which it is described, and this brings us to the tenth 
century again. For the dialogue and bibliography on it, cf., in the last place, I. Rochow, Studien zu 
dey Person, den Werken und dem Nachleben der Dichterin Kassia (1967), 5-19, esp. 208 note 74. 

° Bios...2uyemv..., Chap. 37, 12, ed. I. Hausherr, Ovientalia Christiana, 12 (1928), 50. 
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unprecedented feat, but, as the usage of Maximus Planudes shows,” simply 
a statement that Symeon had composed verses based on stress (tévos) 
rather than on antique prosody (uétpov); in short, that he wrote politic verse. 
This verse is mediaeval, and when Planudes and his modern-day followers 
traced politic verses back to Euripides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Artisto- 
phanes,”? they were aware that the ancients did obey the rules of antique 
prosody (vétpov) and that the lines quoted from them only happen to be sus- 
ceptible of “‘politic’’ scanning as well. However, there is no proof that politic 
verse, mediaeval as it is, came into being only as late as the tenth century; 
thus, it was not sound method to deny a politic acrostic to Leo VI on the 
ground that this kind of verse was not in general use until later.°2 Any new 
study of politic verse must first re-examine, rather than pass over in silence, 
the belief that this verse has popular roots, that it may have originated in 
Asia Minor, and that it goes back to the early centuries of Byzantium.” 

The cultural historian might derive the most satisfaction from our poems, 
for he does not measure the value of a text by the amount of factual informa- 
tion to be extracted from it. He will reflect that at roughly the same time 
when Symeon—or his secretary—was grinding out his obituary on Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenitus in politic verse, a high style poet like John Geometres 
was deploring the deaths and, in part, the deeds of a Nicephorus Phocas or 
a John Tzimisces in iambics, or in elegiac distichs; these he studded with 
epic forms and precious names such as Assyrians and Phoenicians, instead of 
simply Saracens.®® Again, there is nothing new about the co-existence of 
lowly and recherché genres in Byzantine letters. However, Symeon’s name 
reminds us that this co-existence was obtained at the height of the so-called 
Macedonian renaissance and in the highest strata of Byzantine literary society. 
What is more, the dirges in politic verse were meant for actual singing per- 
formance—the indication ‘‘second plagal mode’’ in the title of Poem III as- 
sures that—perhaps by two choirs, one of them singing the acrostic lines, the 
other the refrains and the inserted verses; the sophistication of John Geo- 
metres’ elegiac distichs was meant—at best—for reading only: either from 
parchment or, in some cases, from stone. At the imperial palace, even under 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the live forms of secular artistic expression 
were the same as those used by the uneducated people of the same time—and 


*! Tlepl ypaupatixiis SidAoyos, ed. L. Bachmann, Anecdota Graeca, II (Leipzig, 1828), 98, 25-28: 
TTOAITIKOUS. ..oTIxoUS TroioUol, LéTpOV pév ctrav év Toicde Atjpov tyyoupevor, Tévous 5 Suo trepitrou Ta péoa 
Kad TO TAOS THPOUVTES; 99, 10-13: Tois eis TH TrOAITIKAY. . . WETAVAOTaOIV SvoUa otixois kal Tpayikol td&vtes.. . 
Xenodpevor paivovtat, ovK &wéTP WS pévTOI, KAA’ of pev Ttpoxatois troijoavtes...; cf. 100, 10-13, for the 
opposition pétpov-Tévos. 

2 Cf. Bachmann, ibid., 99, 10-100, 3; and, e.g., J. Mavrogordato, Digenes Akrites (Oxford, 1956), 
p. XXII note 2. 

*8 This was done by Krumbacher, cf. D. N. Anastasiewié, ‘‘Alphabete,” BZ, 16 (1907), 489. Ad- 
mittedly, there was another reason (divided manuscript tradition) for doubting the authorship of Leo 
VI in this particular case. 

** Cf. St. P. Kyriakides, ‘“H yéveois tot Siotixou Kal 7) &pxt| Tis Ioouetplas,” in Aaoypapia, TMapder. 
4 (1947), 6; S. Baud-Bovy, ‘‘Sur la strophe de la chanson ‘cleftique’,’’ Annuaire de l’Inst. de philologie 
et ee ortentales et slaves, 10 (1950) 57-58; idem, La chanson populaive grecque du Dodécanese, 
I ( 539. 

°° Cf. Migne, PG, 106, cols. 901C-905B; 920AB; 927A; 932AB; 941B. 
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as those which have survived in Rhomaic folklore down to modern days.® It 
is by studying such phenomena, rather than by seeking links to Periclean 
Athens, that we can most profitably reveal the creation of modern Greek 
culture. 


33 


96 In “Eis Supedva...’’ (as in note 49 supra), 137, Professor Tomadakis arrives at a different con- 
clusion. He finds that Symeon, who “‘characteristically’’ wrote in iambics, was guided by Photius’ 
and Arethas’ Atticism, which was hostile to popular tradition. In response to this I can only refer to 
Symeon’s politic verses and surmise that if an authentic Atticist, such as Aelius Aristides, were able 
to read them, he would have exclaimed & OAlwews &poprytou (Poem IV, 66). | 


Addenda 1970: Ad p. 187 note 1: G. Matthiae reviewed the edition of Scylitzes Matritensis by S. 
Cirac Estopanan in BZ, 63 (1970), 126-28. I happily report the reviewer’s opinion on the manuscript’s 
milieu (p. 128): the first illuminator of the Matritensis translated the style of his Byzantine model 
into an artistic milieu akin to that used in the manuscript of Peter of Eboli. 

Ad p. 188 note 7: cf. J. Irigoin,“‘L’Italie méridionale et la tradition des textes antiques,” Jahr- 
buch dev Osterveichischen Byzantinistik, 18 (1969), 37-55, esp. 54-5, on Greek manuscripts coming from 
the spoils of Manfred which Charles of Anjou gave to the Pope after the battle of Benevento. 

Ad p. 192 and note 19: On various Bardae, cf. P. Charanis, ‘“‘On the Ethnic Origins of the Emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas,”’ Eis uviunv K. 'Auérrou (1874-1960) (Athens, 1960), 42-45 (earlier bibliography). 
I could not identify the Bardas Phocas, son of Nicephorus Phocas “‘the Stiffnecked’’ (d. 1022), referred 
to by Professor Charanis on p. 44, unless he is the same as Patricius Bardas “‘the descendant” of Bardas 
the Magister, i.e., Bardas Phocas, mentioned in Cedrenus, Hist., II (Bonn), 482, 17-18 and considered, 
on insufficient grounds, to have been son of Nicephorus Phocas ‘‘the Stiffnecked.”’ 

Ad p. 199 note 26 and p. 226 note 85: Dr. Koder’s edition of Symeon has appeared in the mean- 
time: J. Koder and J. Paramelle, Syméon le Nouveau Theologien, Hymnes 1-15 [= Sources Chrétien- 
nes, 156] (1969); cf. pp. 82-94 for analysis of Symeon’s versification. 

Articles by R. J. H. Jenkins here quoted (cf. pp. 195, 200 note 33, 2083], 217 note 50) have now 
been conveniently reprinted in Studies on Byzantine History of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries (1970). 
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